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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


f fase new year does not open with the promise of prosperous 

times. The outlook is far'from cheerful. The disagreeable 
truth is that industrial stagnation and trade depression grow 
ulore pronounced from day to day, while the business world 
stands in feverish anticipation of impending disaster. Prices are 
falling and confidence is lacking; profits are swept away by 
depreciation of property ; the ability of men to pay their debts 
is undermined ; failures multiply ; production is being curtailed, 
and wage-earners thrown into enforced idleness. The whole 
community is wrapt in uncertainty. Merchants hesitate to sell 
from the fear that they will not be paid. Seeing bankruptcy on 
every hand, they hesitate to grant customary credits to their: cus- 


tomers. Without such credits their customers cannot buy. So | 


trade is at a standstill. The merchants effecting but a limited 
amount of sales greatly restrict their purchases. Hence the 
demand for manufactured goods is limited. And why all this? 
Why is it that the merchant fears to sell on credit? Why is it 
he can effect but a limited amount of sales? 

He fears to sell on credit because the risk of payment is 
great. But this is not the root of the trouble. He fears to sell 
on credit, not because he doubts the honesty of his customers. 
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His customers are the same as of old; they are as honest as of , 


old, yet he has not the same confidence in them. He doubts 
their promises to pay, not because he doubts their intentions, but 
because he doubts their ability. He sees prices falling ; he feels 
that the retailers cannot dispose of the goods they buy, and he 
knows if they cannot convert the goods they buy of him into 
money, they cannot pay him for the goods he sold them on 
credit, and if they cannot pay him he cannot pay the manufac- 
turer. And why is it retailers cannot sell the products of the 
loom and the soil to the ultimate consumers? Simply because 
these consumers do not possess the money with which to buy. 
The farmer has not the money to buy the clothing he needs. 
Consequently the retailer of clothing can make but limited sales, 
and as his sales are restricted he is perforce obliged to limit his 
purchases of the merchant, who must in turn cut down his orders 
of manufactured goods. And so, when we get down to the root 
of industrial stagnation and trade depression, we find it is the 
impoverishment of the farmer. Until we do something to better 
the condition of the farmer and his ability to buy, trade depres- 
sion will not lift. 


AnD as the farmer is worse off than ever for money, as his pro- 
ducts have brought him less money this year than ever before, we 
are not surprised when we read that ‘‘ the moderate trade revival 
which followed the last presidential election has been disappoint- 
ing, in that, aside from the Christmas demand, business has been 
more unsatisfactory for a month past than at a corresponding 
period in many years.’’ Such is the report we read in Bradstreet’ s, 
and when we turn to the Philadelphia Press, a paper that was 
especially vociferous in predicting a swift business boom the 
moment Mr. McKinley should be elected, we read these ominous 
words: ‘‘ Prices steadily fall. The revival of manufactures in 
November has simply increased stocks. Sales did not come.”’ 
Consequently, manufacturers who borrowed money to extend 
production, counting on the sale of their products to put them 
in funds with which to meet such indebtedness, find them- 
selves much embarrassed. As day after day passes without 
bringing them an opportunity to dispose of their products their 
anxiety grows, for every day brings nearer the due-day of the 
notes they issued, in order to get the funds to increase production in 
expectation of an anticipated demand which has not materialized. 

All this we foresaw ; of the dangers of building upon the 
promised revival of prosperity that the gold organs assured us 
would follow Mr. McKinley’s election, we warned manufacturers 
both before and after that event. We pointed out that the elec- 
tion of Mr. McKinley could not increase the ability of our 
farmers to buy manufactured goods, for it was as certain as any- 
thing could be, that his election would not put more dollars into 
their pockets. The dollars the farmers must have in order to 
purchase manufactured goods, they can only get by the sale of 
the products of their farms. The lower prices these products 
bring, the fewer dollars they will have. The only way to put 
more dollars into their pockets, is to get them better prices for 
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their products. And McKinley's election, meaning our con- 
tinued pursuit of the appreciating gold standard, meant a lower 
a lower range of prices, fewer dollars in the 
and fewer dollars in the farmer’s pockets, a 


range of prices; 
farmer's pockets ; 
further restriction in the demand for manufactured goods. 

Moreover, with the fall in farm prices, the credit of the 
farmer dlsappears, for depreciation in the value of his property 
means an impairment of his ability to pay his debts. Conse- 
quently, just as dollars become scarcer with the farmer his ability 
to buy on credit is cut away. Mr. McKinley’s election meaning 
lower prices, and lower prices having come, and such being the 
result of lower prices, it is only natural that McKinley’s election 
should have failed to lead to an increased demand for the products 
of our mills. 

And for the manufacturer to produce stock he cannot sell, 
*means he must borrow money to carry such stock, and when it 
becomes clear that there is no market for such stock, and that it 
is depreciating in value from day to day, it becomes more and 
more difficult to borrow it. So the manufacturer who 
trusted in pre-election promises finds himself, unless possessed of 
Over the precipice of 


upc yn 


large capital, on the brink of disaster. 
bankruptcy he must be forced whenever his creditor, usually his 
bank, refuses to renew a loan on such stock. Such refusal 
forces him to throw his goods on the market at forced sale, where 
they bring much less than cost, and a repetition of such losses 
rapidly leads to the inevitable failure. What is more, such forced 
sale, depressing, of necessity, the value of the stocks of other 
manufacturers, affects their credit very injuriously, leads to the 
banks pressing them for payment, and so one failure leads on to 
another. 


THAT the organs of the gold contractionists should find the 
real reason for the continued industrial stagnation and the start- 
ling multiplication of failures that has brought the commercial 
and financial world to the verge of panic, is too much to expect. 
They recognize that the demand for goods of all kinds has fallen 
off since the election of Mr. McKinley, but they fight shy of the 
real reason for this curtailed demand. They are busily engaged 
in codgering up imaginary causes which resolve themselves into 
lack of confidence. And to what do they attribute this lack of 
confidence? Not the true reason, 7. ¢., the appreciation of the 
gold dollar, our measure of value, and the consequent under- 
mining of the value of property upon which men must rely for 
the payment of their debts, but to efforts to check this fall in 
prices through tariff legislation—either this, or a false currency 
system, that gives no assurance to business men selling on credit, 
that they will not be paid in a depreciated dollar. 

To say that any merchant hesitates to sell on credit at the pres- 
ent time, because of fear that he may be paid in depreciated green- 
backs, is absurd. He hesitates from the fear that he will not be 
He would be only too glad to sell his whole stock if 
he could be assured of payment in greenbacks. The fear of a 
depreciated dollar is not worrying our merchants. What is 
worrying them is the handicap of an appreciating dollar under 
which they are obliged tolabor. They do not, perhaps, recognize 
the appreciation of gold, but they do feel the resulting handicap 
of falling prices, and it is this steady fall in prices that unsettles 
confidence, for when creditors see the value of the property of 
their debtors shrinking away, they fear such debtors will be 
But in spite of all this, the retirement 
Such a 


paid at all. 


unable to pay their debts. 
of our greenbacks is pressed, as the remedy for our ills. 
course could only result in making gold still dearer, and aggra- 
vating the malady from which we suffer. It is a dear dollar that 
has destroyed confidence. We cannot restore confidence by 


making it still dearer. 


But all of the gold contractionists are not agreed to making 
our greenback currency the scapegoat for trade depression. The 
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| 











New York 7776une is out of patience with its gold contemporaries 


| that insist on attributing the apparent lack of confidence and bank 
| failures to fear of our greenback currency. 


‘* There has suddenly 
returned,’’ it says, ‘‘ something of the exaggerated conservatism 
which prevailed after the utterances of the Chicago Convention”’ ; 
and then it adds, ‘‘it is in the last degree absurd to assert, as 
some cranks on the currency do, that the recent failures denote 
returning distrust of the greenbacks.”’ 

To refer to the gold Democrats,—whose aid was much sought 
after by the 777éune iti the campaign, and without whose direct 
support, Mr. McKinley’s election would have been impossible,—as 
currency cranks, is rather tough, especially as the position taken 
by these gold Democrats, as to the retirement of the greenbacks, is 
the logical one for all adherents of the gold standard. But this 
is not our affair. We can rest content to let the 77/bune and its 
contemporaries fight it out among themselves. 

But what is the occasion of the ‘‘ exaggerated conservatism,’’ 
of which the 7776une speaks? We all know that the banks are most 
particular as to collateral, especially such collateral as derives its 
value directly from the products of labor. It is next to im- 
possible for those engaged in the production of wealth to secure 
accommodation from the banks ; there is no money to be had to 
extend production, to give employment to labor. But is this 
‘‘ exaggerated conservatism’’ on the part of the banks unreason- 
able ; can it be rightly styled exaggerated? The banks cannot 
close their eyes to the steady depreciation in the value of 
property, to the steady fall in prices of the products of labor. 
And to loan to men whose property is steadily shrinking in value 
and for which shrinkage there is apparently no bottom, the 
banks naturally hesitate, for a loan good to-day may become bad 
to-morrow, the debtor’s ability to pay it being destroyed by the 
depreciation of his property. 

This hesitancy, is enhanced as bank after bank that has 
suffered from such depreciation of property that has made its bills 
receivable, uncollectible, has been forced to the wall. It is folly 
to put down the numerous bank failures to mismanagement. 
They have been forced to the wall by the fall in prices and 
general depreciation of property that has bankrupted their custom- 
ers and destroyed the value of their bills receivable. A bank 
cannot remain solvent when its debtors become bankrupt ; it 
cannot keep its bills receivable good when the property behind 
such notes, and upon the sale of which the debtors rely for their 
payment, shrinks away in value and becomes unsalable. As the 
President of the Atlas Bank, of Chicago, is reported to have 
said: ‘‘We have fallen on hard times. * * * We have 
suffered greatly within the last few months, and I guess every 
bank in the city has also.’’ There is nothing surprising, in view 
of the continued fall in prices, that banks should fail. We are 
reaping the whirlwind we have sowed. 








WHILE prices continue to go downward, we must go on from 
bad to worse. Not only will manufacturers and merchants be 
affected ; not only will employers of labor be driven into bank- 
ruptcy by the depreciation of their property, through no fault of 
their own, but wage-earners will be thrown out of work and suf- 
fer immeasurably as a consequence, for it has been so long since 
they have experienced prosperity, and been able to lay by for an 
unlucky day, that they are not prepared to face idleness. But 
still idleness must come, for when there is no demand for manu- 
factured products, production must ultimately be curtailed, and 
when production is curtailed idleness must be forced on wage- 
earners. 

Moreover, with enforcedidleness for many, come lower wages 
for those employed. The employed cannot successfully resist 
cuts in wages when an army of unemployed stands ready to take 
their places. A case in point is that of the wage-earners in the 
shoe factories of Lynn. A trade journal tells us ‘‘ the prolonged 
struggle between hides, which have advanced 40 per cent., and 
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boots and shoes, which have not advanced because consumption 
has been decreasing, has ended in the reduction of wages at Lynn 
by 25 per cent.,’’ the result of which has been much suffering, and 
in a political way arevolution. Under the assurance that McKin- 
ley’s election would mean plenty of work and high wages, the 
shoe operatives voted the Republican ticket in November. Out 
of a total vote of ten thousand, Mr. McKinley had a majority of 
three. Then came the cut in wages aforementioned. The oper- 
atives awoke to the true situation and in December they elected 
a mayor who made the fight on the silver issue by a majority of 
1,700. 


VERILY, under the era of falling prices the country is travel- 
ing rapidly along the road to bankruptcy. We have elected a 
Republican President to take the place of a President elected by 
Democrats, but false to his party. But from such a change of 
rulers we can hope for nothing, for we are simply swapping from 
one horse to another of the same color, traveling in the same 
direction as the first. Consequently we will travel along the road 
to bankruptcy under Mr. McKinley just as rapidly as we have 
under Mr. Cleveland, perhaps more rapidly, for the road goes 
down grade faster and faster the further we go, and the nearer 
we are drawn to the precipice the stronger the attraction becomes. 
And meanwhile the dispute over tariff schedules goes on. The 
Ways and Means Committee of the House has commenced its 
hearings with a view to framing a new tariff bill. What sort of a 
measure it will be we cannot tell. here is all sorts of ‘‘ reliable ”’ 
information to suit every taste. Meantime we had best suspend 
jucgement. 

But one thing is certain, and that is, that a protective 
measure that does not incorporate bimetallism must prove futile 
to accomplish the end aimed at. There is no good preserving a 
home market to our manufacturers if we go deliberately about 
destroying that market by building up a premium on gold as 
measured by silver, impoverishing our farmers, and making it 
impossible for them to buy manufactured goods. Besides, this 
premium on gold, this bounty on exports from silver and paper- 
using, to gold-using countries, which is so effectively forcing down 
the prices of our agricultural products in the European markets, 
where they are sold in competition with the products of paper- 
using and silver-using peoples, cannot fail to enable our Eastern 
competitors to overleap any tariff barriers we may build up, and 
compete successfully for our markets with our manufacturers. 
A bounty of 1oo per cent. paid as a premium in gold will 
neutralize a duty of equal height. The stress already laid on 
Japanese and Chinese competition by manufacturers appearing 
before the Ways and Means Committee is noteworthy. 


Russi is alive to the disadvantages under which the people 
of gold standard countries labor in competing with the products 
of silver and paper-using countries. We have heard much, lately, 
of the preparation of the Russian government to adopt the gold 
standard. Russia is now nominally doing business on a silver 
basis, but in reality on a paper, which is at a discount of some 33 
per cent. as compared to gold. The result is to confer a bounty 
on the Russian exporter of grain of approximately 50 per cent. 
In other words, the Russian selling for gold in England realizes 
in Russian currency 50 per cent. more than the price paid in 

ingland in gold. Where our farmer gets 70 cents a bushel for 
wheat, the Russian farmer gets, in rubles, the equivalent of $1.05. 
The advantage of the Russian is obvious, for though the rubles 
he gets are depreciated as measured in gold, they are not depre- 
ciated as measured in produce, but are worth just as much to-day 
as when some years ago our farmers were getting $1.05 a bushel. 
One great reason for this is that our farmers are obliged to give 
many more bushels of wheat to meet their fixed charges to-day 
than ten or twenty years ago. The Russian is not. In short, 
our dollar has appreciated, which has resulted in placing a tribute 





on our farmers that has gone in great part into the pockets of our 
British creditors. The Russian ruble has not, and consequently 
the Russian producer has not been placed under a steadily grow- 
ing tribute. 

For some incomprehensible reason, M. De Witte, the Russian 
minister of finance, argued that the interests of Russia 
would be best promoted by the adoption of the gold standard, 
which would have put the Russian wheat grower under the same 
handicap as our farmers. He worked out his plan, and it was 
apparently upon the point of being put into operation. But all 
the financiers of Russia were not blind to the consequences. 
They rose up in protest ; the Zemstovs, representatives of the 
people and an advisory body to the Emperor, sat down upon 
M. De Witte. The Czar hesitated to go further along the path 
marked out by his minister ; he consulted the French Premier, 
M. Meline, one of the leading economists of Europe, high protec 
tionist and ardent bimetallist, and was induced to shelve 
M. DeWitte’ proposal. And so Russia has been saved from 
a misfortune. 


BuT it was not only to save Russia from a misfortune that 
M. Meline advised against Russia taking up with the gold stand- 
ard. France, the whole world, had also interests at stake. For 
Russia to replace her paper with gold, could not have failed to 
greatly increase the demand for gold and enhance the value of 
that metal. This in turn would have further increased the 
bounty on exports from silver and paper using to gold standard 
countries, a bounty that is crushing the French agriculturalist 
and forcing down the prices of his products in spite of high 
protective duties. 

On the 9th of December last, M. Meline went into this subject 
in speaking before the Chamber of Deputies on the agricultural 
budget. He asserted that at the present time nobody could deny 
that the French tariffs had lost a part of their efficacy, although 
no doubt they served to make the lot of the French agricul- 
turalist much more bearable than that of some of their neighbors. 
But, nevertheless, he recognized that they had lost a part of their 
protective power, that for certain products they no longer played 
any part. And why this loss of protective power in a customs 
tariff ? He asserted it was a question of a divergence in the values 
of the moneys in use in France and the Orient. He pointed out 
that the value of silver, its purchasing power, had not declined 
in silver-using countries. On the contrary, gold had appreciated 
much in gold standard countries, both as measured by silver and 
commodities. This change of ratio had resulted not from any 
fall in silver, but from a rise in gold, the reason for which rise, 
to M. Meline’s mind, very simple: gold alone had the privilege of 
free mintage, silver on the contrary had lost this privilege and 
become a simple merchandise. 

Silver having lost none of its value in silver-using countries 
and yet having fallen to one-half the old price in gold, M. Meline 
pointed out the inevitable result: ‘‘It is,’’ he said, ‘‘ that when 
the silver-using peoples come to sell their products in Europe in 
the gold standard markets, upon the London market, for example, 
they can sell them for half the price, and yet get the same benefit 
as they could twenty yearsago, * * * for the half price in 
gold of that formerly received represents to the producer in the 
silver-using countries the same quantity of silver as ever.’’ And 
then, he continued, ‘‘ That is how the importation from silver 
standard countries has little by little, and just as gold has risen 
as measured by silver, caused prices of all similar commodities to 
fall insensibly in Europe, and that—no one can deny it—has been 
an important factor in causing prices to fall in all gold markets.’ 

‘‘ You know, as well as I,’’ he added, ‘‘ how delicate is this 
question. As to the remedy, it is clearly indicated; it is the 
return to the state of things which assured, prior to 1873, a security 
to business ; the re-establishment of a fixed ratio between gold 


and silver.’’ ‘‘It is a chimera,’’ broke in a deputy. ‘‘ No,’’ 
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replied M. Meline; it is no chimera, for, up to 1873, it was the law 
‘* But,”’ 
as an international question of the first order ; we cannot settle it 
He expressed 


throughout the world. he proceeded, ‘‘I recognize it 
without the co-operation of different countries.’’ 
his wish that an international conference might be called ; he 
promised to facilitate such a move, but refused to pledge himself 
to take the initiative. 

Here is something for Senator Wolcott to work upon; but we 
fear an international conference that waits upon England will be 
barren of results. It is a straw of comfort, however, to know 
that a proposal for an international agreement to fix the ratio 
between gold and silver will be favorably received by the French 
Government. 


HERE are some noteworthy figures bearing on the last elec- 


tion : 
Number of votes 


Total males of voting age, 
counted 1806. 


Total population, 
census of 1890. 


census of 1890. 


Massachusetts. . . . 2,238,943 665,009 401,548 
New York 5,997,353 1,769,649 1,424 129 
Pennsylvania 5,528,014 1,461,869 1,185,384 
Ohio 3,672,316 1,016,464 1,014 548 
Indiana. ..... . 2,192,494 595.066 640,016 
Illinois 3,826 351 1,072,663 1,091,166 
West Virginia 762.794 181,400 199 221 
Kentucky . 1,858 635 $50 792 445 956 
Michigan 2,€93,889 617,445 542,476 
Minnesota 1,301,826 376,036 341 §39 
Iowa 1,911,896 520,332 521 23 
Missouri 2,679,184 705,718 674,726 
Nebraska . . 1,058,910 301,500 222 357 
Kansas , , 1,427,096 383,231 334 411 


These figures indicate that there has been a phenomenal 
increase of population during the past six months in the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky and West Virginia, 
states that had to be carried to insure Mr. McKinley’s election, 
a phenomenal growth that was not shared by the other States of 
the Union. It will be noticed that in 1890 the total number of 
males over 21 years of age in Ohio was 1,016,464. This number 
included all those unnaturalized citizens not entitled to vote,though 
of voting age. In 1896, 1,014,548 votes were counted. In Indiana 
45,000 more votes were counted in 1896 than there were men of 
voting age, not voters, in 18go ; in Illinois 19,000 more votes were 
counted than there were men of voting age, including all unnatural- 
ized foreigners, in 1890. In Iowa there were several hundred more 
voters counted in 1896 than there were men of voting age in 
in Kentucky 5,000 less, and in West Virginia 18,000 more. 

None of the other States show such a startling and unaccount- 
able increase of voters. In Michigan the fight was as hot as in 
Indiana. In Michigan the men of voting age entitled to register 
are at least as proportionately as numerous as in Indiana. There 
is no reason to suppose Indiana has grown faster in population 
than Michigan. Yet Indiana counted 45,000 more votes than there 
were men of voting age in 18g0. Michigan voted 75,000 within 
the number of men of voting age given in the census of 18go. 
The reader can analyze other States for himself. The results are 
startling. 

Either the census taken in 18go0 is unreliable or the vote 
counted in 1896 is a fraud. An investigation into the reliability 
of the Eleventh Census might be in order. 


1590 ; 


THE dogs of war are sleeping soundly with one eye open upon 
This is as peaceful a picture as we can expect 
for the New Year's outlook. Notwithstanding all the mysterious 
whisperings of diplomatic key-hole peepers, all the fine 
imaginative exaggerations of the newspaper correspondents, there 
is not the least likelihood of any fighting between Germany and 
France, Russia and Turkey, Japan and China, nor Spain and the 
United States. Leaving out sentiment, each of these over- 
armed warriors is sorely troubled about his country’s commerce, 


each neighbor. 


and 
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social discontents, and money. Not cowardice, but discreet dread 
of the leap in the dark, keeps them from provoking or staying 
provoked. Even if a match should be flung among the powder 
kegs the only result will be a concerted rush to stamp it out. 
We may breathe freely; kings dare not play the fool now in 
the good old way, and statesmen are hired for their cautiousness. 
What each county needs, what all the people badly need, is the 
return to prosperity of the steady sort that will endure. Brilliant 
war cannot bring this. Europe has had its fill of gunpowder 
glory. 

THE eloquence of arithmetic must henceforth be reckoned 
more potent than even the combined rhetoric of the gifted Irish 
Parliamentary orators, from Grattan and O'Connell to Sexton and 
Tim Healy. 
grievances of the Irish people on the hypothesis that much of 
the eloquence of their pleaders was mere blarney. This ungen- 
erous spirit has now sustained a severe and salutary shock. The 
report of the Parliamentary Commission, accepted and vigorously 
backed up by Irishmen of every shade of opinion and high influ- 
ence, establishes beyond dispute that Ireland has always been 
over-taxed ; that the extra burden laid upon her between 1853 
and 1860 was not justified, and that ‘‘ whilst the actual tax 
revenue of Ireland is about one-eleventh that of Great Britain, 
the relative taxable capacity of Ireland is very much smaller, 
and is not estimated by any cf us as exceeding one-twentieth.’’ 
So it is authoritatively declared that for about half a century the 
distressful island has been overtaxed to an extent that may be 
estimated from the fact that the current overtaxation is not far 
short of $15,000,000 a year. This turns the tables on England 
with a vengeance. The clear duty of England is to hand back 
the round one hundred millions of pounds sterling unjustly 
extorted. Until this is done she can have no title to treat even 
the most extravagant demands of the Irish party as unwarranted, 


Englishmen of all factions have discounted the 


much less as seditious. 

AMONG the noteworthy utterances of sober-minded French 
statesmen upon the future policy of that country, the pamphlet 
written by the Comte de Chandordy, ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, commands attention. It is entitled ‘‘ Reflections upon 
the Foreign and Colonial Policy of France.’’ ‘The writer regards 
The French are not cut 
out for it, and the Germans are, for which reason he would 


colonial expansion as a great mistake. 
exchange the French colonies for Alsace-Lorraine. Germany, he 
thinks, is bound to grow, and grow stronger, so that if France is 
not wise in time she may find herself the mere vassal of Germany. 
England is too strong to be weakened by anything France can 
do so long as the English colonies stick to the Empire. The 
Comte holds that France has no better friend to lean upon than 
England. Not that he loves her over much, but he hates Ger- 
many more. ‘These are his reasonings : 

‘‘ The wisest course to take is an understanding with England, 
from whom we have nothing to fear, for she is unable to obtain 
a foothold on the Continent by means of conquest. Germany's 
competition in the world’s trade is a serious danger to England, 
and the Island Empire is therefore the natural ally of France. 
We must seek to come to an understanding with England on all 
colonial matters, and cease to oppose her Egyptian policy. That 
an alliance between France, Russia and Germany would crush 
England is undeniable. But the downfall of England would only 
result in the ascendancy of Germany, whose influence is already 
making itself unpleasantly felt. An alliance between France, 
Russia and England would result in the solution of the Eastern 
question to the satisfaction of all three powers.”’ 








‘THERE hasn’t been a policeman in St. Louis for ten years 
who has seen anything.’’ So said Judge Murphy, in refusing to 
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allow a policeman to testify in his court. This does not mean 
that St. Louis is officered by the blind, though personifications of 
Justice have been known, whose conscientious acting of the char- 
as blind as the bench they sat 
upon so heavily, as a celebrated amateur blacked himself from 
head to foot that he might play Othello to the life. Not blindness, 
but myopy, short-sightedness, is the epidemic which afflicts the 
The malady seems to be spreading ; but 
sasy of application, and every good 
A penny postal to the Superintendent 
or Captain has been known to restore sight to the police-eye, so 
that it can readily see snow-blocked sidewalks, street obstruc- 
tions, offensive sights, and vicious resorts, heretofore painted 
invisible green. When the public-spirited citizen sees and speaks, 
the police, his hired servants, see and act. 


acter has moved them to become 


police in many cities. 
there is a simple cure, 
citizen can administer it. 





VERY strange is the history of a famous lawyer's famous will. 
Governor Tilden, of New York, bequeathed large sums to various 
beneficiaries and trustees for the public. 
to present New York with a public library, worthy of the donor 
and his city. This vital part of the will was labored over by 
himself, well skilled in drawing the wills of other people, and 
he was aided by eminent legal friends. Yet the courts finally 
pronounced the document invalid, and the bequest would have 
been utterly lost if one ‘of the heirs, Tilden’s grand-niece, had 
not voluntarily given up one-half of her share, so that his inten- 
tion should be respected. And now the courts have decided 
that Tilden’s other bequests are framed in such non-legal shape 
that the law cannot sanction them. 
man’s gift, and, while the next of kin benefit more than he 
intended, a very large portion of his benefaction is wasted, that 
is, has gone to the lawyers instead of the public. Forcible 
objections can be urged against the policy of deeding one’s 
property during life, after ensuring a sufficient income, as can 
safely be done in various ways; but the too frequent squander- 
ing of wealth, through will contests, is likely to encourage the 
better plan by which the donor's heart may be gladdened by his 
seeing the fruit of his generosity before he dies. 


His grand purpose was 


Thus the public lose a good 


ONE of the oldest and most aristocratic businesses in England 
is the West Indian sugar trade. This has been going to ruin 
during the last twenty-five years, partly through the develop- 
ment of beet-sugar manufacture, but mainly because of the free 
trade fetich. The foreign competitor receives a bounty from his 
shrewd government, and can thus undersell the British sugar man 
in his home market through the open door of glorious free 
trade. 
London have been going down, and a large industry ruined, 
adding thousands of involuntary paupers to the national burden. 
For many years the East Enders of London have begged for a 
bounty from government after government, in aid of the sugar 
industry, simply to restore the British plantation owner to his 
former equality with the foreigner. But Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Disraeli and Lord Salisbury have each in turn made excuses, so 
fearful are Tories as well as Liberals of lifting a finger to 
do justice lest it should hurt free trade. 
inquiry has at last been appointed, with some hope of good. 
Conservatives and the growing mass of hard-headed men of all 
parties who put welfare before doctrinairism are making the most 
of this sentence spoken by Gladstone ten years ago. For him, 
who rarely made a direct utterance on any debatable point, 
it comes wonderfully near to an admission of the protective 
principle. ‘‘ My desire is that the British consumer should have 


As a consequence, the once great sugar refineries of 


A royal commission of 


sugar at the lowest price at which it can be produced, without 
arbitrary favor to any one engaged in the competition; but 
I cannot regard with favor any cheapness produced by means of 
subsidies of foreign States, designed to cripple capitalists and 
workmen engaged in a lawful branch of British trade.’’ 
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LET THERE BE NO SURRENDER. 


UR opponents are busily engaged in pointing out to the 
silver protectionists in the Senate the course demanded of 
them by considerations of practical politics. Unable to muster a 
majority of their own in the Senate, the Republicans are on the 
outlook for outside aid, such as will enable them to put their 
measures through that body. They tell the silver protectionists, 
that they should not only not stand in the way of tariff legisla- 
tion, but should aid in the enactment of such tariff measure as 
the Republicans desire, however much such tariff may be repug- 
nant to them. 

Such is the advice so gratuitously tendered to the silver 
protectionists, for their own good, by those who would make use 
of them. And what are the silver protectionists going to get 
out of bowing down before the gold Republicans and making 
themselves the footstools for the passage of tariff legislation, 
the agricultural 
classes, cannot bring the desired revival of prosperity? We are 
told, political capital. But how is this political capital to be 
made? We are gravely told that if the silver protectionists 
would aid the Republicans to pass such tariff legislation, however 
sectional, however incomplete, however inequitable, as they saw 
fit, and such tariff should fail to bring the promised prosperity, 
then the futility of the Republican remedy for depression would 
be made apparent and the people would turn in their sufferings 
to the remedy offered by the bimetallists. In other words, let 
the country go to the dogs that the people may be convinced of 
their error. Such is the Republican idea of practical politics as 
tendered to the silver protectionists. 

But senators are not sent to Washington to hasten the 
country along the road of rack and ruin, even though the end in 
view may be the education of the people to a sense of their 
folly. On the contrary, they are sent to legislate, as far as may 
be, and as they see it, for the general weal and to avert the con- 
summation of any policy that they are convinced is wrapt up 
with disaster to our people. Yet it is a policy that is wrought 
with disaster and bankruptcy; the enrichment of the few and the 
impoverishment of the many; the building up of a nation of 
masters and slaves and the crushing out in the breasts of our 
producing classes of the spirit of freedom and liberty, forming 
the foundation stone of our republican institutions, that the 
silver protectionists are asked to aid in consummating in the name 
For senators who see the above as the 


which, ignoring silver and the interests of 


of practical politics. 
results of the gold standard to aid in saddling such standard on 
our people would be nothing short of a dereliction of duty. To 
avert such dire disaster is their first duty. They cannot afford 
to let any opportunity pass upon which they can seize to avert 
such disaster. 

The silver protectionists cannot hope to make political capi- 
tal out of the mistakes of their opponents if they make them- 
selves a party to those mistakes. If they aid the Republicans in 
passing avowedly remedial legislation, and such legislation sig- 
nally fails to accomplish its purpose, they must bear, conjointly 
with those they assisted to pass such legislation, in the onerous 
of the failure. They might, in voting for such legislation, avow 
their belief in its futility to accomplish the promised results, but 
such avowal would not save them from popular condemnation. 
They would be held, and rightly, responsible for such measure. 
Their duty is not to assist in the passage of legislation with a 
purpose of showing the futility of such legislation, but to strive 
to pass true remedial legislation, to strive to amend such remedial 
legislation as is offered by the Republicans so as to make it truly 
remedial. 

Political capital can only be made by those who strive to do 
right, strive to prevent what they believe to be wrong. Then, if 
legislation they believe to be futile, or worse, is accomplished in 
spite of them, and its futility to accomplish the promised results is 
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proven by experience, they will be in position to profit from the 
mistakes of their opponents, for the people will recognize that they 
were right and their opponents wrong, and they will be given credit 
for an honest effort to avert that which they foresaw could ac- 
complish no good result. It behooves silver protectionists to be 
on their guard against accepting the bait of political capital so 
temptingly held before them by those who would entrap them 
into a surrender of their votes. 

But it is urged that those Senators who could no longer fol- 

low the Republican party when it espoused the appreciating gold 
standard, at the dictation of the moneyed interests, are protec- 
tionists at heart, and that therefore there would be no surrender 
of principle on their part in aiding in the passage of such tariff 
legislation as may be called for by the Republicans. That they 
are protectionists at heart is very true, in fact the silver protec- 
tionists are the only true protectionists, for they alone insist upon 
extending protection to all classes and sections. It is because 
the Republicans have little or no inclination to support such a 
tariff that the silver protectionists hold aloof. The man who 
would legislate for one industry or one class of industries, who 
would protect the manufacturing interests while ignoring the 
agricultural, is no protectionist. Yet it is among such men that 
the Republicans count their adherents. 

The purpose of a true protective tariff is not to promcte pri- 
vate ends, not to enhance the profits of the manufacturer at the 
expense of the farmer, but to promote the general weal and pro- 
tect the farmer no less than the manufacturer; the farmer by 
finding him a home market for his goods, and by building up at 
home, competition with foreign manufacturers, such as needs must 
relieve him from dependence on monopolists and ultimately 
cheapen the cost of manufactured goods; and the manufacturer by 
protecting him against unequal competition on the part of his 
older foreign competitors, ever bent, when the opportunity offers, 
to crush him by underselling. From such underselling, the con- 
sumer can reap no permanent advantage, for the purpose of the 
foreign manufacturer in underselling our manufacturers is none 
other than to crush out rising competition so that they may pre- 
serve or regain a monopoly of the market and reap the profit of 
high prices that monopoly confers. 

The reduced prices at which a firmly established manufac- 
turer, with a monopoly of the market, will offer his goods when a 
new competitor threatens his monopoly can not be regarded as 
permanent. He reduces prices with the sole purpose of crushing 
out competition, so that he can put prices up. Competition once 
firmly established, and the power of monopoly and the ability to 
charge monopoly prices is broken. To establish such competi- 
tion is the aim of a true protective system. Thereby it benefits 
the consumer. 

In short, the one great purpose of protection is to break 
down the power of foreign monopoly. This can only be accom- 
plished by a development of our natural resources, and a diversi- 
fication of industries such as will make us independent of foreign 
markets, either for the purchase of manufactured goods or the sale 
of the products of our soil. This position of self sufficiency at- 
tained, and all producing classes, both as consumers and pro- 
ducers—for every producer of wealth is a consumer no less than 
a producer—must be greatly benefited. 

To minimize the cost of the exchange of surplus products is 
to encourage the diversification of industries. The further we 
can diversify industries the more productive does labor become, 
the greater is the production of wealth, the greater must be the 
material well being of our people, and the more rapid and 
pronounced the steps toward a higher civilization. 

So, to minimize the cost of exchanging the surplus products 
of the manufacturer for those of the farmer is the great 
desideratum. And how is this to be done? By bringing them 

‘close together of course ; by doing away with unnecessary trans- 
portation, unnecessary freights, unnecessary commission and 
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insurance charges. It is wasteful to take the cotton of Alabama 
3,000 miles across the sea and manufacture it with British coal when 
the coal needed for its manufacture lies almost side by side with the 
cotton fields. The Alabama cotton planter could well stand a 
momentary sacrifice in the payment of higher prices for the cotton 
goods he wore, if by so doing he could establish a cotton mill at 
Such mill once established and he has a home market 
for his cotton. And the result would be that the price he received 
would be much nearer the price paid by the manufacturer than 
when he sent his cotton a sixth way around the globe, and so 
again the price received by the manufacturer would be much 
nearer the price paid by the planter, when the manufacturer was 
The result must be 


his door. 


in Alabama. than when he was in England. 
that the planter would get a greater share of the product of his 
labor, the manufacturer a greater share of the product of his 
enterprise. Consequently the profits of each would be enlarged 
and the material well being of each enhanced. 

And why the need of protection to bring this about ; why, if 
the results of bringing the cotton mill to the cotton planter are so 
beneficial, will not men establish the needed cotton mills in 
Alabama? The answer They have not those 
accumulations of capital, or the inclination to risk their capital in 
unprotected competition with those with great accumulations of 
capital at command, and ready to enter into a costly struggle of 
underselling, if by doing so they can crush out competition. To 
make the cost of such artificial competition too great to beattempted 
is one of the purposes of protection. Under this system cotton mills 
have grown up in Alabama, more, many more are needed; under 
natural conditions and a fair protective tariff they would come. 

So we see how a true protective tariff will benefit both 
producers and consumers. To twist tariff duties around so as to 
make them the shelter of domestic trusts and monopolies is 
repugnant tothe system. A tariff that is made to shelter such 
trusts loses its protective character ; in place of being a measure 
calculated to promote the general weal, it becomes a monoply 
tariff, a measure calculated to enrich the organizers of such trusts, 
while impoverishing the great body of our producing classes in 
their character as consumers. So, tariff duties that are made the 
shelter of products controlled by trusts should find no place in a 
The man who supports such a measure is not a 


is obvious. 


protective tariff. 
true protectionist. 

But this brings us back tothe duty of the silver protectionists 
in the Senate. We have said they were true, we fancy, the only 
true protectionists. Clearly then they can support no tariff 
measure that is in any sense a monoply tariff, no tariff that 
extends protection to domestic trusts and monopolies, for it is to 
break the power of the monopoly conferred on our foreign 
competitiors by centralized capital, that the protective system is 
aimed. ‘To be protective, a tariff must protect consumer no less 
than producer, and a tariff that extends protection to those 
products, the production of which is controlled by trusts, cannot 
be regarded as protective of the interests of consumers. 

Thus far the duty of true protectionists is clear. Against a 
monopoly tariff the silver protectionists, and any other senator 
who is a true protectionist, should vote. But now one step 
further. A designedly protective tariff that does not extend 
protection to all industries, to all sections, is inequitable. 

Moreover, as those engaged in one industry find a market for 
their surplus products amongst those engaged in others, all classes 
are mutually dependent on one another for their markets. The 
farmer looks to the manufacturer and miner for a market, the 
manufacturer finds a market for his products in the farmer and 
miner. So it is that all classes are mutually dependent. Noclass 
is independent of the others; no class can prosper on the 
impoverishment of the others. Therefore, legislation that does 


not bring prosperity to all classes, must prove powerless to bring 
It is useless to encourage production unless 
A tariff, therefore, that is 


prosperity to any. 
co-incidentally we enlarge the market. 
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framed from the narrow standpoint of the manufacturer, and 
ignores the interests of the farmers, must not only be inequitable, 
but powerless to accomplish anything for the interests of even 
those it is especially designed to protect. 

We must enlarge the market for our manufactured goods 
before the manufacturers can prosper. They cannot prosper by 
making goods for which there is no market, and a mere protective 
barrier against goods of foreign manufacture cannot materially 
extend that market. Weare now buying of such goods abroad 
materially less than we have bought for years. ‘There is no 
inundation of European goods. The only marked increase of 
imports of manufactured goods is from the Orient—from China 
and Japan. It is not that foreigners have captured our home 
markets that our manufacturers find a greatly curtailed market 
for their goods, it is because our farmers have been so impover- 
ished by the fall in the prices realized for their products that 
they have been obliged to curtail their purchases. 

Until these farmers have more money to spend for manu- 
factured goods there can be no broadening of the market for 
manufactured goods, no prosperity for manufacturers. And 
more money they cannot get until they get higher prices, and 
higher prices they cannot get so long as their competitors can sell 
their products in the European markets at the present low ones. 
Indeed, prices will go even lower for prices of food-stuffs, and 
wheat especially, are at present somewhat enhanced by the failure 
of the wheat harvests in India and Australia. 

What then is going to raise the level of prices at which our 
competitors can sell their products in Europe? And, first, why 
are they enabled to sell at present low prices? We answer, 
simply because present low prices are not low prices for them. 
They receive, truly, much less in gold ; but gold has so enhanced, 
as measured in their silver and paper currencies, that for the 
smaller amount of gold they can command the same amount of 
their own moneys—moneys which are just as valuable to them 
as ever they were. In other words, in the shape of a premium on 
gold, they are and have been receiving a bounty on their exports. 

To do away with this bounty must obviously raise the price 
at which they can sell their products in competition with our’s. 
How, then, are we going to do away with this bounty. There 
is only one way, and that is by increasing the use of silver, the 
money of their currencies, and decreasing the use of gold, the 
money of our currency, which we can do by opening our mints 
to free silver coinage. By doing this we can raise the value of 
silver and depress the value of gold, until gold and silver come 
together and the premium on gold, as measured by silver, dis- 
appears. 

So, bimetallism is the protection our farmers need; it is 
what will bring prosperity to our farmers, without which, our 
manufacturers cannot prosper. Therefore, bimetgllism must be 
considered as an inherent part of our protective system. The 
silver protectionists in the Senate should insist on this by insist- 
ing on joining to any tariff measure an amendment opening the 
mints to the free coinage of silver. If they are true protec- 
tionists they will accept nothing short of this, for a tariff aiming 
to build up the prosperity of the manufacturer, independently of 
the prosperity of the farmer, is no protection; it can benefit 
neither manufacturer nor farmer. 

A tariff designed to be protective must give all industries, 
all classes, needed protection, or it is not only inequitable, but, as 
a protective measure, a farce ; and the protection needed by our 
agricultural classes is bimetallism. Therefore, protection with- 
out bimetallism can be but a hollow mockery. Silver protec- 
tionists must insist that bimetallism go with any designedly pro-_ 
tective measure. Let there be no surrender. 


Be honest with yourself, whatever the temptation; say 
nothing to others that you do not think, and play no tricks with 
your own mind. Of all the evil spirits abroad in the world 
insincerity is the most dangerous.—/ames Anthony Froude. 
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HUNTING FOR HELP. 








|* abandoning its principles the Republican party has lost its 
In taking its financial policy at the hands of the 
moneyed interests, in accepting a policy that needs must impov- 


strength. 


erish the owners of property and enrich the owners of debts,— 
a policy that is grossly unjust and dishonest to debtors, in that it 
increases the burden of debts, that is immeasurably detrimental 
to industry, in that it undermines the profits of production and 
destroys the incentive to enterprise ; in short, in espousing the 
cause of gold monometallism and a dear dollar the Republican 
party has lost the control of the Senate. 

This has become painfully apparent to those who supported 
Mr. McKinley in the belief that those who worked hardest for 
Republican success would receive greatest consideration in the 
framing of the promised tariff measure. These traffickers in 
politics, not for spoils of office, but for legislation to promote 
their private ends, are awakening to the fact that no tariff that is 
builded on the narrow and inequitable lines of class or individual 
interest can pass the Senate. 

No tariff measure, unless it be purely a revenue measure, 
can pass the Senate unless it is framed along the broad funda- 
mental lines of protection, unless it is builded so as to protect the 
consumer equally with the producer, unless it is considerate of 
all classes and all sections, giving no special preference to any, 
but aiming to promote the general weal. We say a tariff measure 
that is not all this, all that a true protective tariff should be, 
cannot pass the Senate, for no other kind of a tariff can com- 
mand the support and votes of the silver protectionists. There 
is no chance for the enactment of a tariff that continues in force 
schedules and duties that trusts and monopolies have made their 
shelter. A monopoly tariff has no place. Nor can a tariff 
measure be passed that extends protection to some industries and 
certain sections while withholding it from others. A class or sec- 
tional tariff has no more place than a monopoly tariff. Neither one 
nor the other should, we believe neither one can, pass the Senate. 

To get the votes of the silver protectionists, votes that are 
needed to pass any tariff legislation of a protective nature, a true 
protective measure must be submitted to the Senate. If sucha 
bill is not submitted the silver protectionists in that body will strive 
tomakeitsuch. To make it such they must strike out any import 
duties levied for protection’s sake on goods the manufacture of 
which, at home, has passed under the control of some trust or 
pool organized to keep up prices to an artificial level, and at the 
same time to depress wages by arbitrarily restricting production ; 
and, second, attach to the bill an amendment providing for the 
opening of our mints to the free coinage of silver. That amend- 
ment can alone extend to farmers and planters the protection 
they need in the European markets against competition arti- 
ficially stimulated by the premium on gold as measured by silver. 
No tariff measure that does not carry this amendment can be 
complete, and, being incomplete, it must be inequitable and 
unjust and deserving of failure. 

Finding that they will be in a minority in the Senate, when 
it comes to passing a tariff measure to their liking, the Republicans 
are much chagrined. They cannot bring themselves to an 
abandonment of their fond hopes of a monopoly tariff, and while 
throwing gross vituperation on those senators who stand in the 
way of the accomplishment of their cherished ends, they are 
hunting around outside of the party for the help needed to pass their 
measures. ‘They appeal to the handful of gold Democrats in the 
Senate to step in and fill the breach in their ranks made by the 
action of the silver protectionists, who will not make themselves a 
party to legislation ignoring the inalienable right of man to 
labor and to enjoy the products of his labor, and considerate only 
of the interests of those with property rights—to legislation 
framed on the monarchial idea that the few should reap the 





rewards of the toil of the many. 
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But is it possible that a protective tariff, a tariff framed so as 
to break the grasp of foreign monopolists on our people by build- 
ing up home competition and making us self dependent, can be 
Truly it cannot, and such is not the tariff the 
silver protectionists oppose, but a monopoly tariff is, and such a 


such a measure ? 


tariff we do oppose. 

And how about the gold Democrats in the Senate to whom 
the Republicans appeal for aid in their dilemma? On the assist- 
ance of these gold Democrats they pin their forlorn hope of 
passing a high tariff, considerate of the interests of monopoly, a 
tariff the silver protectionists and all true protectionists must 
oppose. 

But why should gold Democrats, free traders, aid the Repub- 
licans in passing such a tariff as they have opposed for a lifetime as 
class legislation and a breeder of It might be 
argued with truth that the Republicans have fallen into their 
present dilemma and lost the power to control legislation by the 
abandonment of their principles and the taking up of the financial 
policy advocated by the gold Democrats. The Republicans hav- 
ing surrendered so much principle to the gold Democrats, why 
should not the gold Democrats surrender a jot of their principle 
to the Republicans? It would only be reciprocity for them to 
do But men are not given to a retrospective kind of 


monopolies ? 


so. 
reciprocity. They are not given to surrendering power in 
consideration of power already surrendered to them. And this is 
the case with the gold Democrats. They have enjoyed the sur- 
render of principle on the part of the Republican party, they 
have nothing further to gain from that party by a surrender of 
their own principles. That party has come half way to their 
position, why should it not come the whole way? The Repub- 
licans having already come, ina large measure, to the position of 
the gold Democrats as to financial policy, they have nothing to 
trade off to the gold Democrats in return for a surrender by 
these free traders of their notions of tariff policy. The Repub- 
licans have no guid pro quo to give their new allies for a surrender 
of their tariff principles, no claim upon them other than that of 
generosity which the gold Democrats regard as long since 
requited by the support they gave to Mr. McKinley. 

And after all is said why should not the gold Democrats look 
to the Republicans to take the final step and make the final sur- 
render of principles that will place an old-time Republican party 
false to its principles, in thorough accord with those styling 
themselves the National Democratic Party and standing for dear 
money, free trade and anything else demanded by the moneyed 
interests. If the Republican party can take its financial policy 
from Great Britain, why should it not take its industrial policy 
from the same hands ? 

In the eyes of the gold Democrats there is no reason, senti- 
mental or other, for them to assist the Republicans in passing 
high tariff legislation. But there is every reason why they should 
not. They regarda protective tariff as the most inequitable kind 
of taxation imaginable. They look upon a protective tariff duty 
as a tax levied on the consumer and paid into the pockets of the 
protected manufacturer. They hold the opinion that where such 
a duty takes one dollar out of the pockets of the consumer and 
puts it in the Treasury, it takes ten dollars out of the consumer’s 
pocket and puts it in the pocket of the manufacturer. 

And how is this tax levied on the consumer, how is it that 
but a tithe of the tax levied finds its way into the Treasury ? 
The following is the idea of the free traders: A duty is levied on 
some imported article of manufacture, thus protecting our domes- 
tic manufacturers against competion with the foreign article by 
the amount of the duty levied. This protection our manufac- 


turers proceed to take advantage of by adding the duty to the 
Of course, the duty collected on the 
foreign product is added to the cost paid by the consumer, so 
what do we have as the result of this protective tariff legislation ? 
An enhanced cost to the consumer, not only of that which we im- 


selling price of their goods. 
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port from abroad and collect the duty upon, but of that which 
we make at home. 

For instance, we import a certain kind of cloth and pay upon 
it a duty of 50 per cent.; we make at home ten times the quan- 
tity of the same kind of cloth. In other words, we use eleven 
times that which we import. Foreigners can compete with us 
even on top of paying a duty of 50 per cent. So it follows, we 
are told, that if we took this duty off they could reduce the sell- 
ing price of their products by the amount of the duty; that 
would be to two-thirds of what it is now. This price our manu- 
facturers would have to meet or go out of business. If they 
could not meet it we would supply all our wants from abroad at 
two-thirds the old price. If they could meet it, it would show 
the enormous profit they had been enabled to extract from the 
consumer, with the assistance of the government. In any event, 
we are told, the consumer, as a consequence of such tariff, would 
be obliged to pay fifty per cent. more than he otherwise would 
for goods of home make as well as goods of foreign, but of this 
enhanced price paid by the consumer, only that small portion 
representing the enhanced cost of the foreign goods would find 
its way into the Treasury. Obviously it is grossly unjust to levy 
a tax that extracts from the people, as consumers, many times the 
amount paid into the Treasury. 

This is the way the free traders look at the subject of tariff 
taxation. They are led far away from the path of truth by 
building on false premises, by assuming that the prices at which 
foreign manufacturers now offer their goods are the same as they 
would ask if they had a monopoly of our markets, a monopoly 
destroyed by the building up of home industries under the: foster- 
ing care of protective duties. The monopoly of the market once 
broken, the ability of the foreign manufacturer to cbtain monopoly 
prices is destroyed, and he is constrained to offer his products at 
lower and lower prices. So it is that protection forces down, not 
up, the prices we pay for manufactured goods. But the free 
traders, assuming that the prices asked by foreign manufacturers 
for their products would be no higher if they had a monopoly of 
our markets than they now are, when they must sell in competi- 
tion with our own products, do not reason the effect of protective 
duties out in this way. 

Holding the views they do as to the effect of tariff legislation 
on prices, the gold Democrats are naturally opposed to any tariff 
of a protective nature. They insist that a tariff must be only 
built for revenue, and in building a tariff for revenue they insist 
that those things which we do not produce at home, and only 
those things, should be taxed. Hence they call for duties on 
coffee, on tea and tropical products in general. Their theory is 
that the duty is added to the cost of the thing upon which the 
duty is levied, whether we import that thing in its entirety, or 
produce a large part at home. So they insist that duties should 
be levied on those things we do not produce. A duty on such 
products must be added to the price paid by the consumer, but 
such enhancement of price, such tax taken from the consumer, 
finds its way in entirety into the Treasury. Consequently, the 
people would not be unduly taxed, whereas if the duty was levied 
on a product largely produced at home, the cost of such product 
to the consumer would be enhanced far beyond the amount of 
duties collected and paid into the Treasury. 

Such being the belief of the free-trade gold Democrats, gold 
Republicans can have little hope of gaining their votes fora 
tariff based on diametrically opposite principles, unless they can 
convince the gold Democrats of the error of their ways. And if 
they should move these gold Democrats in their tariff views, 
which they have held unshaken for a lifetime, perhaps such 
Democrats would see the true light and come all the way over to 
the position of the silver protectionists. 

Many men are free traders solely because they have a deep- 
seated misconception of the aims and purposes of a true protec- 
tive system, a misconception that is not to be wondered at, for it 
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is shared by many advocates of high protection. We know some 
Southern Senators classifying themselves as free traders, who are 
in reality firm believers in the fundamental principles upon which 
the theory of protection rests. They are free traders only because 
the advocates of protection are given to overlook these funda- 
mental principals, because Republicans have permitted the tariff 
to be made the shelter of monopoly and given ground for the 
belief that the protective tariff is the foster mother of trusts. 
Most of the Southern Senators, classifying themselves as free 


traders, would be at one with the silver protectionists if it was 


made clear that the purpose of protection was to break the power 
of foreign monopolies, not to foster domestic, and if the true protec- 
tionists, who are of necessity bimetallists, would evince their deter- 
mination to deprive all trusts and monopolies of tariff protection, 
to remove all tariff duties from articles monopolized by trusts. 
Then there could be no differences between Democrats and silver 
protectionists over questions of tariff, and the path of those who 
are resolved on freeing our people from foreign subjection, either 
industrial or financial, would be clear for 1900; they could 
marshal under the one banner, own allegiance to the same lead- 
ers, fight for the same principles. What is wanted for 1900 is a 
party standing for American principles, a party whose cardinal 
principles shall be financial and industrial as well as political 
independence, and whose policy shall be to establish financial 
independence by restoring bimetallism,and maintain industrial 
independence by inaugurating a true protective system. On 
these grounds both Democrats and silver protectionists should 
unite. 

The prospect of the Republicans, pinning their hope of pass- 
ing high tariff legislation on assistance from the gold Democrats, 
who have for a lifetime opposed such legislation, is anything but 
promising. They are hunting for help in a barren field. They 
are not only asking men to support tariff legislation, which they 
have trained themselves to regard as baneful, but asking them to 
vote revenue which they believe, at least those of them who fol- 
low Mr. Cleveland believe, there is no need for. The deficit for 
the first six months of the fiscal year is a little over $40,000,000. 
Mr. Carlisle estimates that it will fall for the year inside of $65,- 
000,000, and there is ample money in the Treasury to make good 
a much larger deficit than this. So there is no reason, on the 
ground of revenues, for the gold Democrats to join the Republi- 
cans in passing legislation which is distasteful—no more than 
there is reason for the Republicans to join with the Democrats in 
passing a purely revenue tariff. And on the ground of principle, 
there is every reason why the gold Democrats should strive to 
defeat high tariff legislation. 

There is then no reason to believe Republicans will receive 
any assistance from the gold Democrats in passing tariff legisla- 
tion. Wecan see but one way for Republicans to achieve the 
enactment of protective tariff legislation, and that is by support- 
ing atruly protective measure, a tariff that recognizes bimetallism 
to be an inseparable part of any truly protective system. Such a 
measure will command a majority in the Senate. None other 
will. 


OUR FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 

HERE seems to be no end of misconception over our foreign 
exchanges,—over the ways in which we pay and get paid for 
what we buy and sell abroad. Many know, in a general way, 
that we pay for what we buy with that which we sell, but the 
means by which we accomplish this are little understood. Indeed, 
the working of our foreign exchanges is an unravelled mystery for 
many of those engaged in foreign trade. They make use of the 

machinery without understanding its workings. 
We are told that exchange on London is 4.85 or 4.86 or 4.87, 
or some other figure ; but for how many is all such talk a mere 
meaningless jargon af words? So, too, we come to learn that 
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when exchange rises much above the latter figure we may look 
for gold exports ; if it falls below the former we may expect gold 
imports. But what is it that causes exchange to fluctuate in this 
way, and why is it that when exchange falls below a certain 
figure we may look for gold imports, and when it rises above 
another figure we look for gold exports? And first, what is it 
we speak of as exchange on London, and what do we mean when 
we say exchange is 4.87!4 as it is to-day? We mean that the 
price asked for a draft on London by those bankers who make it 
their business to deal in such drafts is $4.87!4 per pound sterling. 
In other words, for a draft or check drawn by the banker here on 
his correspondent in London, one must pay at the rate of $4.87 % 
a pound, 7. e., for a draft for £1 sterling we must pay $4.87 %; for 
a draft for £100 sterling, $487.50. So when we say exchange 
is 4.85 or 4.86, or 4.87, we mean that that is the price in dollars 
and cents we must pay for a draft payable in London in pounds 
and pence. 

And now what is it that fixes this price for exchange, what 
is it that makes it go up to 4.87 or 4.88 oreven 4.89, and then 
down again to 4.84 or 4.83, and what is it that keeps exchange 
from rising above or falling below these figures? The price of 
exchange is fixed, as is the price of all things that can be bought 
and sold, by the supply of and demand for such things. If the 
supply exceeds the demand the price is sure to fall until, either 
owing to a falling off in supply or an increase in demand, the 
demand catches up to the supply ; and if, on the other hand, the 
demand outruns the supply, the price is sure to advance until 
either from an increase in supply or decrease in demand the equili- 
brium is restored. And how does this apply to exchange, in 
other words, to the price of drafts on London ? As we have said, 
a certain class of bankers make it their business to deal in these 
drafts, buying drafts of those who have moneys owing to them 
abroad and selling drafts to those having remittances to make. 
If the offerings of drafts by those who have sold commodities 
abroad, and seek to convert the pounds sterling for which they 
have sold their produce in Great Britain into dollars and cents 
through the medium of the exchange banker, exceed the demand 
on the same exchange banker for drafts drawn on London by those 
who have payments to make abroad and wish to convert their 
dollars and cents in New York into pounds and pence in London, 
then the supply of drafts outrunning the demand exchange will 
fall. If, on the other hand, this is reversed and the demands for 
drafts exceed the offerings, then exchange is sure to rise. 

But this rise cannot go beyond a certain point, that point 
being that at which the exchange banker can profitably draw 
drafts against exports of gold. And so on the other hand, 
exchange cannot fall below that point at which the exchange baker 
can profitably import gold. In other words, there is no limit to 
the ability of the exchange banker to sell drafts or buy drafts, 
for, when paid for doing so, he is ever ready to export gold for 
those having remittances to make abroad and come to him for 
drafts, or to import gold for those seeking to secure payment for 
produce sold abroad and coming to him with drafts to sell. It is 
this ability to export and import gold and thus meet a demand 
for drafts by creating a supply, or take up an excess of offerings 
by creating a demand that keeps exchange fluctuating within the 
narrow limits afore-mentioned. 

The reason that exchange ordinarily fluctuates between 
4.84 and 4.89 is, of course, that the par of exchange—that 
is, the value of the pound sterling in our currency, lies some- 
where between these two extremes. And that somewhere 
is 4.8623. In other words, a pound sterling is worth at 
our mints $4.8623. Now, the exporter who sells our cotton 
or wheat in England and draws a draft on London in payment 
calling for so many pounds sterling in British gold wants to get just 
as much for these pounds sterling as possible. If he brought these 
pounds sterling to America he could get at our mints $4.8623 for 
each one of them. But he could not bring them for nothing. He 
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could not bring them as cheaply as those who make it their business 
to bring them. Therefore, instead of sending the draft he had 
drawn against the purchaser of his goods forward to London on 
his own account, he takes it to the exchange banker and sells it. 
The price the exchange banker will give him will be determined 
by the demand upon the exchange bankers for drafts on London 
on the part of those with remittances to make. The more urgent 
this demand, the greater will be the competition among the ex- 
change bankers to get such drafts and the higher will be the price 
the seller can command. He may get more than the bullion value 
of the pounds sterling his draft calls for, in other words, $4.8673 
a pound, for the exchange banker can well afford to pay more 
But on the other hand, the 
seller of the draft may be obliged to take less than the bullion 


value of his gold pounds sterling in London. 


than this rather than export gold. 


If there are more 
drafts offered for sale than there isa demand for, he certainly must, 
for then to pay him, the exchange banker must import gold, the 
importation of gold costs money, and this cost and a profit besides, 
the exchange banker will deduct from the price he pays the seller 
of the draft. 
much more if he undertook to bring the gold on his own account. 


Such seller has no escape, for it would cost him 


So we see how the exporter gets paid in dollars and cents 
for the pounds and pence for which our products are sold in the 
United Kingdom. And now let the 
importer. What he wants to do is to convert his dollars and 
And how 
He does not seek to buy pounds sterling 


us see how it is with 
cents in New York into pounds and pence in London. 
does he go about it ? 
to send abroad, nor does he ship gold eagles which he could sell 
in London for the pounds and pence he needs. Instead of this 
he goes to the exchange banker and lays down his dollars for a 
draft payable in pounds. The means of meeting this draft at the 
other end he leaves to the banker. If it is necessary to export 
He gives himself no concern 
All that concerns him is the price he must pay. If 


gold he leaves this to the banker. 
about it. 
the price is high he regrets it for it adds to the cost of his goods 
and cuts down his profits. But if he must pay at once he cannot 
avoid such loss, for he cannot export gold at a smaller cost 
than the charge made by the exchange banker for the draft. 

Of course as exchange bankers are only in business for the 
profit there is in it, they will not pay for drafts the price they 
ask for them. The selling price is always above the buying 
price, the difference being the profit in the business. This 
difference the man with payments to make abroad might save if 
he could meet a man who had an equal sum owing him abroad. 
Then they might dicker between one another until they fixed on 
a price at which the man with an account owing him in London 
would be willing to draw and sell a draft and which the man with 
a remittance to make would be willing to pay. But the expense 
of a man with a draft to sell looking up a man wanting to buy 
a draft, or vice versa, would much more than eat up the differ- 
ence between the price asked and paid by exchange bankers for 
drafts. So men find it to their advantage to hire exchange 
bankers as a medium of paying what they owe abroad and col- 
lecting what is due them. 

The result is that the exchange bankers are ever called upon 
to buy and sell drafts. The drafts they buy they send forward 
to London for collection, and the proceeds then become available 
for the payments of the drafts they sell. Such proceeds may 
suffice or they may not suffice to meet the drafts the exchange 
bankers sell. If they do not, then the difference must be made 
good in some way. Either the means to pay this difference must 
be borrowed or it must be made good in cold cash. In other 
words, the exchange banker must borrow in London or export 
gold. If, on the other hand, the drafts purchased more than cover 
the drafts sold, then a balance accumulates to the credit of the 
exchange bankers in London, which accumulation is followed by 
gold imports. 

The drafts which are offered to our exchange bankers for 
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sale are almost entirely drafts drawn against exports of merchan- 
We export wheat. On the British trader to whom such 
wheat has been sold our exporter draws a draft for the agreed 
price in pounds, shillings, and pence. ‘This draft he takes to the 
So it is with the exporter of cotton or 
corn or pork or petroleum or any other product. The amount of 
these drafts equals the value of our exports. Against every- 
thing we sell abroad we draw drafts. The exporters draw and 
sell drafts against the merchandise they sell abroad. 

But there is another class of things we sell, or rather have 
sold abroad in the past, in large quantities. These things are 
debts, the bonds and stocks of our railroads and other corpora- 
tions, municipal and state loans, etc., and when these things 
have been sold drafts have been drawn against them. These 
drafts have been drawn largely by the exchange bankers, for it is 
through them, in large measure, that the sales have been effected. 
So, too, do the exchange bankers sell gold and draw against it. 

But the selling of these debts abroad has led.us on intoa 
fool’s paradise. The day of reckoning when interest falls due, to 
say nothing of principal, comes round very quickly ; and when 


dise. 


exchange banker and sells. 


it comes, we must prepare for the drafts drawn against such 
interest. The result is we find it very hard to pay our indebted- 
ness abroad. For everything we buy we must pay. Importers 
demand of our exchange bankers drafts to the amount of our 
imports ; they demand more, for to the reported value of imports 
must be added the enhanced value given them by transporting 
them across the sea. In other words, our importers, directly or 
indirectly, must pay the freights, and these freights, being largely 
earned by foreign ship-owners, must be paid by drafts drawn on 
furope. Then come the expenditures of Americans travelling 
abroad. ‘They, too, must be provided for, and then to this sum is 
added the drain to meet interest payments on our foreign debt. 
So the indebtedness we have to meet abroad runs much beyond 
the indebtedness incurred on account of purchases of merchan- 
dise. It is not only on account of purchases of merchandise, but 
on account of interest charges on our foreign debt, freights to 
foreign ship-owners, and expenses of Americans abroad that we 
are called upon to make remittances to Europe 

The result is, the demand on our exchange bankers for 
drafts is continuously outrunning the offerings. Conrequently 
there is a strong attraction for gold exports. The offerings 
of bills failing to make good the demands upon our exchange 
bankers for drafts, they have found but one possible way to 
prevent the outflow of gold, and that is to sell debts abroad 
and thus create in London a credit of their own making against 
which they could draw. It was by doing this in the heat of the 
Presidential campaign that they checked the outflow of gold last 
summer and brought about gold imports. But we cannot go on 
selling debts forever, for the more debts we sell the more impera- 
tive is the need of selling more. The futility of such a course is 
proven by the stiffening of exchange rates during the past two 
months until the resumption of gold exports isthreatened. During 
the two months of October and November we built up the largest 
favorable merchandise balance on record—$120,000,000. Yet in 
the face of this, exchange has stiffened. 

What we borrow we must pay. This time has come, and so 
even while we are putting to our credit in London $60,000,000 a 
month on account of sales of merchandise in excess of pur- 
chases we find it necessary to export gold. _If we persist in fol- 
lowing the course that makes this selling of debts necessary, the 
end is not hard to discern. We have already an Herculean task, 
and the further prices fall the harder must the task become. 
Yet we pursue a policy that has for its end the forcing down of 
prices, the forcing down in price of those things we sell to pay 
our debts. 


The man likeliest to become hopelessly soured is the one 
who insists most upon the following of his own ‘‘ sweet will.’’ 
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WOMAN’S WAYS. 


OME’S not merely four square walls, 

Though with pictures hung and gilded. 
Home is where affection calls, 

Filled with shrines the heart hath builded ! 
Home! Go watch the faithful dove, 

Sailing ’neath the heaven above us. 
Home is where there's one we love! 

Home is where there's one that loves us 
Home’s not merely roof and room, 

It needs something to endear it. 
Home is where the heart can bloom, 

Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it ! 
What is home with none to meet, 

None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet—and only sweet— 

When there’s one we love to meet us ! 

— Charles Swain, 
LK 
Asked to give her mental photograph, the Princess of Wales 
wrote that her favorite art was ‘‘ millinery,’’ and her favorite 
occupation ‘‘ minding my own business.’’ 


a 
By 


The best way to remember anything is to thoroughly under- 
stand it, and often to recall it to mind. By reading continually, 
with great attention, and never leaving a passage without com- 
prehending it well we cannot fail to improve the memory. 


Too many women keep their most gracious smiles and pret- 
tiest gowns for company, instead of donning them for the home 
folks’ benefit. 


be 


There is no reason why every person who has the knack 
of clever and easy expression should ‘‘ rush into print,’’ and the 
remarkably bright wife of Friedrich von Schlegel, the German 
writer and philosopher, evidently realized this fact. 

She was constantly being urged by her friends and admirers 
to write, but a smile was her usual reply. She thoroughly 
appreciated her husband's genius and success, but one day, when 
asked why she ‘“‘ wasted’’ so much time knitting instead of find- 
ing some occupation more suited for her brilliant talent, she 
replied placidly : 

‘‘T have never heard that there are too many stockings in 
the world, but I have often heard it said that there are too many 
books. So it seems to me it is more praiseworthy for me to knit 
a stocking than to write a book,’’ 

And in this opinion her well-cared-for husband fully coin- 
cided. 


* 2k 


Mrs. Russell Sage says that a woman can only afford to sac- 
rifice the grace of skirts at the altar of necessity. That is, 
women who have to work should wear bloomers. Ladies can 
stay at home in skirts. 

KI 

A great deal is said nowadays about the improved health of 
women. The interest in athletics and outdoor sports is given 
credit for the abounding health and strength of the new woman. 
This is only partially true. “Of e{tfal importance is the develop- 
ment that has given to women fresh interests intellectually. The 
alert mind, pleasantly engrossed in new and stimulating thoughts, 
is a powerful factor in a woman's well-being, in mind and body. 
The woman who rocked in one spot until she wore grooves in the 
floor unconsciously acquired mental grooves at the same time. 

The busy woman with a new interest every hour of the day 
has no chance to get into ruts. 


ok 
*y 


It is not enough to keep the poor in mind; give them some- 
thing to keep you in mind. 

Kk 
* 

Well-cooked food is essential to the growth and support of 
strong bodies and strong brains, and to the lack of it may 
undoubtedly be ascribed many of those mental and moral lapses 
as well as physical failures so often rated as unaccountable by 
superficial observers. In no country in the world is such a 
variety of food to be obtained, and the best of it is within the 
reach of all classes of people. But it comes as raw material, and 
in the process of preparing it for the table it too often becomes 
transformed into indigestible messes with its nourishing qualities 
as nearly destroyed as possible. 











Half the thought devoted by the French woman to her 
cuisine, if given by an American housewife, with her better 
opportunities, would work a revolution in the character of the 
fare set before her family, with a corresponding benefit to their 
health and spirits. There would be no more pastry, half-cooked 
cereals, no more ‘‘slack-baked’’ bread, no more greasy fried 
steaks, no potatoes soaked in fat, no sodden pastry, none of the 
numberless abominations which have gone so far to make Ameri- 
cans a race of dyspeptics. It is not the poorer classes, either, 
which suffer the most by these things, but the well-to-do people, 
whose kitchens are turned over to the mercies of untrained cooks, 
who are scarcely acquainted with the rudiments of their profes- 
sion. It is well for the mistresses of such households to attend 
cooking classes and acquire at least a theoretical knowledge of 
the art, but it is more important that the cooks themselves shall 
have instruction. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


ITTLE Mr. By-and by, 
You will mark him by his cry 
And the way he loiters when 
Called again and yet again, 
Glum if he must leave his play, 
Though all time be holiday. 


Little Mr By-and-by, 

Eyes cast down and mouth awry ! 
Inthe mountains of the moon 

He is known as Pretty Soon, 
And he's cousin to Don’t Care, 
As no doubt you’re well aware. 


Little Mr. By-and by, 
Always has a fretful ‘‘Why ?’’ 
When he’s asked to come or go 
Like his sister, Susan Slow, 
Hope we'll never you and I— 
Be like Mr. By-and-by. 
—Clinton Scollard. 


* 

Don’t let the baby sleep with its mouth open; press the lips 

gently together ; place it on its side, see that its ear lies smoothly 
and that there are no creases in the pillow. 


* 


Ruth had been looking forward eagerly to her birthday, with 
very exaggerated ideas of how large and old and changed she 
would be when three years old. She had expected to sit ona 
common chair at the table, work instead of play, be as large as 
Sister Mary, and give her clothes to some smaller child and be 
fitted out with new. The eventful morning arrived ; and, after 
due deliberation, she said earnestly, ‘‘I feel as big as Mary, but 
I can wear my own clothes yet.’’ 


* 


The Neunkirchener Zeitung relates the following incident to 
show how parents and children will at times combine against the 
discipline of the schools. A father brought his son to the doctor 
to obtain a certificate of deafness. The boy, he said, had lost his 
hearing completely in consequence of a box on the ear from his 
teacher. The doctor tried all kinds of noises, and the boy, a 
sturdy youngster of twelve, remained unable to hear them. The 
doctor then examined the ear with a mirror, and said softly to his 
assistant, ‘‘ The whole ear seems to be ruined, but I can’t see very 
well inside. Get me a knife to cut the ear off.’’ Like a flash of 
lightning the boy rushed from the office, yelling as if the doctor 
had tried all his instruments on him. The father paid three marks 
for the ‘‘ cure,’’ saying he guessed that doctors and teachers were 


6o8 ” 


in’’ with each other. 

Every schoolboy knows what foolscap paper is, but we doubt 
whether one in a hundred that daily use it can tell why it was so 
called. 

When Oliver Cromwell became Protector, after the execution 
of Charles I., he caused the stamp of the cap of Libery to be 
placed upon the paper used by the Government. Soon after the 
restoration of Charles II., having occasion to use some paper for 
despatches, some of this Government paper was brought to him. 
On looking at it, and discovering the stamp, he inquired the 
meaning of it, and on being told, he said, ‘‘ Take it away ; I'll 
have nothing to do with a fool’s cap.”’ 

Thus originated the term Foolscap, which has since been 
applied to a certain size of glazed writing-paper. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES. By Thomas C. 
Devlin. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.00. 


Our cities are, to put it mildly, open to criticism in respect 
to their management. Our people are acknowledged to be bril- 
liant in business; the brightest of them congregate in the cities; 
yet our cities are as a rule models of misgovernment. Evidently 
the best type of citizen has not given as much attention to his 
civic duties as patriotism requires. This laxity has at last 
opened the eyes of the taxpayer, who is appalled at the discovery 
of waste, corruption, and fraud that could not have attained 
present dimensions if the average citizen had taken moderate 
interest in the affairs of his city. Good men have slighted their 
proper responsibilities, making it easy for weak or bad men to 
jump into the offices and use their measure of influence to hinder 
real reform. Under such a mischievous system no wonder the 
American city has become a reproach to the principles on which 
the Republic stands. Of late years, stung by the municipal 
scandals always cropping up here, and by the contrasts noted by 
our people abroad, we have established a vigorous non-partisan 
reform thovement which has accomplished much good already, 
and is sure to succeed along the whole line within the next few 
years. This excellent little book is one of many that are being 
published to give a lift to the good cause. The author frankly 
admits that his book is necessarily superficial, because of the 
magnitude of the subject, but it is just this sort of book that 
will do the most good, as the need of the day is widespread stir- 
ring of the public mind, which, once aroused, can easily pass to 
deeper study of the question. 

The author is an ardent reformer, and candidly shows up 
the radical defects of the existing system, but he is far from 
being a blind worshipper of the over-praised municipalities of 
Europe. He contends that the misgoverned American city, bad 
as it is, need not fear an all-round comparison with the average 
foreign city. Corruption is not confined to this side of the 
Atlantic; incapacity sits enthroned on the other side as conspicu- 
ously as here, only we hear less about it. He even seems to 
endorse the delightfully soothing reflection of Senator Henry C. 
Lodge that we Americans cannot be charged with original sin; 
we are not to be held responsible for these offences political and 
municipal, we are as innocent as the babe unborn. The authors 
of our Tammany ring-rule and public contract scandals are the 
crowned heads of Europe. Our city system of spoils-distribu- 
tion was invented by ‘‘ aristocratic governments and monarchies. 
It is a system born of despotisms and aristocracies, and it is the 
merest cant to call it American. It is a system of favoritism and 
nepotism, of political influence and personal intrigue, in a word 
it is as un-American as anything could well be.’’ So Senator 
Lodge girds his glittering sword for a grand assault on the ghosts 
of Louis XIV. and Sir Robert Walpole, his favorite bugbears 
among the creators of City Hall combines. 

European methods of city rule, excellent though they are, 
are held by the author to be unsuited to American conditions. 
One reason given for this is the larger crowd in European cities 
of ‘‘a class who look upon anarchy and the reign of destruction 
as the only remedy for existing inequalities’’ as compared with 
our own cities, but this is open to question. The much-mixed 
nationalities here are held to be, ‘‘ not a threatening,’’ but only 
‘‘a perplexing element.’’ It is admitted that ‘‘ the free cities of 
Germany and Great Britain under the municipal code are far 
more democratic than American cities, inasmuch as they enjoy 
absolute home rule.’’ The evils of state interference with our 
city authorities are manifold and oppressive. There can be no 
real advance until our cities are liberated from this interference 
and gain absolute home rule. 

The difference in franchises is held to render ‘‘ impractical "’ 
the adoption of foreign methods, and on this point the author is 
worth following. ‘‘All the powers of government in Europe are 
in the hands of the property-owning class.’’ He quotes Dr. 
Albert Shaw as stating that ‘‘ the English municipal electorate 
excludes in practice nearly all the unmarried men, all floating 
laborers, and nearly all the serving class,’’ upon which he remarks 

‘such a restricted franchise it is useless to discuss, and city gov- 
ernment, asin England, would afford opportunities for a veritable 
carnival of evil and one which English municipalities may yet 
have to contend with.’’ If by this the author wishes us to under- 
stand him as contending that safety and enlightened progress are 
imperilled by the exclusion of what may be termed generally the 
unsettled classes, and are promoted by entrusting these with the 
balance of voting power, we could wish he had said so outright. 
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He admits that the unrestricted franchise here is ‘‘ experimental.” 
He devotes several pages to summarizing the objections to the 
unrestricted franchise, that the non-taxpayers are a large majority, 
that the ignorant and corrupt voter belongs, as a rule, to the non- 
taxpaying class, and that majorities are not as wise as possible 
minorities possessing property and experience. These objections 
the author meets with the claim that the great majority of non- 
taxpayers are honest and industrious, that corruption emanates 
from property-owning taxpayers and rich corporations. ‘‘ Clearly 
the moneyed interests that spread corruption broadcast are more 
dangerous than the unfortunates whom they tempt.’’ The Hon. 
Seth Low is quoted as saying that ‘‘ universal suffrage, as it ex- 
ists in the United States, is not only a great element of safety in 
the present day and generation, but it is perhaps the mightiest 
educational force to which the masses of men have ever been 
exposed.’’ The sole restrictions this book would tolerate are 
forfeiture of the franchise by convicts and illiterate immigrants. 
One difficulty is to draw a logical line between the convict and 
the more dangerous wrong-doers, whose name is legion, who are 
too smart to become convicts, and another is to divide the edu- 
cated goat from the ignorant sheep, so as to give illiterate inno- 
cence the elective upper hand over accomplished guile. 

The author omits an important factor in the better working 
of the English municipal machine, namely, the female franchise. 
Mr. Low ought not to speak of our American franchise as ‘‘ uni- 
versal suffrage,’’ when it bars out one-half of the people, and 
especially is it misleading when used in connection with the Eng- 
lish system depreciated by the author. It is quite logical to ar- 
gue the unwisdom of entrusting woman with voting power on 
vast questions lying outside her natural realm, and alien to her 
natural powers and tastes, while at the same time admitting her 
right and fitness and qualifications to share in ruling civic affairs 
that directly concern her home and circle and pocket. But leav- 
ing argument aside, we have the striking fact that for many years 
women householders in English towns and cities have exercised 
their voting privilege with results so uniformly excellent that 
there has been a hearty public desire to extend rather than cur- 
tail their influence at the polling booth and in municipal work. 
Admitting these facts, would it not be proper for reformers to 
copy at least this one method which works so well? So far from 
being a restriction of the franchise it would be a safe extension 
of it, and would give the sanction of truth to the present absurd 
boast of universal suffrage. Be it perceived, however, that the 
English proviso does not take cognizance of sex, but simply of 
property. The woman voter is entitled to her vote by virtue of 
her possession of a house which is assessed for local taxes. It is 
therefore a property franchise, and our author holds it safer to 
entrust power to majorities of non-taxpaying males, because 
property, even when owned by educated women, is broadly to be 
regarded as a danger to the State. 

The city of Birmingham is instanced as a model of manage- 
ment. It bought up the various gas-works twenty years ago at 
a cost of ten million dollars, and supplies good gas at fifty cents a 
thousand feet, at a net annual profit to the city of $325,000. 
This illustrates the wise business principles that prevail generally 
in the British towns so frequently referred to; the vote is limited 
as much as practicable to responsible and intelligent citizens of 
both sexes; candidates for civic offices are invariably gentlemen 
of leisure, heads of business concerns, or others with practical 
training in some profession or trade,—for workingmen are fre- 
quently elected ; town councillors receive no pay; the honor of 
faithfully serving their fellow citizens is reward enough ; city 
officials are chosen for their special skill and are well-salaried, 
and competent women are employed in honorary and in salaried 
offices. While he recognizes the admirable outcome of these 
common-sense methods, the author compares our school system, 
our system of city drainage, our street car service, and other 
features of our system, which can be pointed to with pride. 
With regard to the street car we have much to learn from France 
and England, where no passenger is carried unless there is a seat 
for him, and the horrors of smoking, chewing and spitting in 
the presence of women passengers are unknown. 

There is a worthless financial statement of representative 
cities, which gives crude figures without the means of getting at 
their proper meaning. Equally worthless is the comparison 
between the death-rate of Birmingham, 20 per 1,000, and 
that of Chicago, 15 per 1,000. Before any statistical, results 
of practical value can be got at it will be necessary to compare 
the entirely different type of working population, and to consider 
that the populatiou of Chicago is a floating one, while that of 
Birmingham is stationary. And as seashore towns are often 
credited with a higher death-rate than belongs to them, because 
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as health resorts they attract an over-proportion of invalids, so 
Chicago, however good a place to live and make money in, may 
by many be regarded as a bad place to die in. 

The author charges the press of our cities with grave dere- 
liction of duty in lending itself to those who bring discredit upon 
American city-government. ‘‘ It claims to be all it should be, and 
which it is not. The press represents interests far greater and 
more diversified than are frequently known. It should be inquisi- 
torial, critical, and just; its duty is clear, but is lost 
sight of in the business of money-getting. In politics the press 
is influenced by the same motives of greed, selfishness and ambi- 
tion which distinguish the most undesirable politician, it is less 
honest and less scrupulous. It has succeeded in suppress- 
ing whatever deference the people ever, entertained toward 
officials, and at the same time has fostered a most sincere con- 
tempt for its own political utterances. This is deplorable. It is 
not good schooling in citizenship, and especially for our foreign 
elements, and our politics need the educational influence which 
an honest and patriotic press could exert.’’ This book is to be 
strongly commended as a very effective presentation of the 
case for municipal reform. 


THE Farar Girt oF BEAUTY, AND OTHER STORIES. By C. E. 
Raimond. Chicago: H. S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 


CHAp-BookK SToRIES. By various hands. 
$1.25. 


These little volumes come masquerading in the garb of our 
great-grandfathers’ books, and a very pretty figure they cut. 
Everything in them has the old-fashioned flavor except the stories, 
and the spirit that gives them pungency is neither old nor 
especially rectified. It may be that the purpose of it is only to 
inebriate the juvenile brain for a passing hour, in which case it 
would be cruel to be critical. The first-named book might have 
been written under its own influence. It is supremely amusing, 
but we laugh at and not with the user of the pseudonymous 
author. The opening tale is of a re-hashed Mrs. Malaprop, 
re-named Mrs. Tours, a London lodging-house keeper, whose 
supposed Cockney dialect is a gross and palpable compound of 
‘* Chimmie Fadden’’ Bowery slang with Dickens-and-water, over- 
peppered with superfluous h’s. When the youthful writer gets 
to know something of the Cockney English he will discover that 
his Raimondesque inventions, ‘‘I was skeered,’’ ‘‘ dreadfil,”’ 
‘* sociabil,’’ ‘‘ simpil,’’ ‘‘ nobil,’’ ‘‘ powerfil,’’ etc., never slipped 
from human lips in New York, London, or Chicago, for the 
simple reason that corrupt speech invariably and naturally trends 
from the more difficult to the more easy, and never the other 
way. This explains the pronunciation of Cholmondeley as 
‘‘Chumley,’’ Worcestershire as ‘‘Woostersher,’’ etc. But the 
quality of the stories does not justify waste of space in speaking of 
them except to say that they will be liked by readers who only ask 
a book for a few moments’ diversion. A lady’s brooch should not 
be spelt with an a, nor does I'd look well as a substitute for I'd. 

Upon the second volume, Stories from the Chap- Book, a better 
verdict is to be returned. They are fairly bright, nicely varied, 
and would hold their own against the average short story even if 
published anonymously, which is a severer test than most writers 
have courage to court or publishers encourage. A name counts 
more, commercially, now-a-days than merit. Among the names 
in this Chap-Book collection are those of Katherine Bates, Grace 
FE. Channing, Maria Louise Pool, Octave Thanet, and a few 
unknown men. 


Same publishers. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


To be smothered to death beneath a shower of thousand- 
dollar bills would be worse than living half starved for want of 
a few singles. We lightly boast of the blessing of cheap litera- 
ture, and yet most of us are gorging ourselves on the worthless 
husks, while the choice grain stays on the shelf, hidden by the 
ever-increasing heap of new chaff. There were 5,580 new books 
published in little England alone, last year, besides 935 new 
editions of old books. And the great publishing houses only 
accept about 15 out of 100 manuscripts submitted. There is 
cause for grief in this for others than the rejected authors. 





What can we think of popular taste which encourages, by 
buying books, of which not one in a thousand has merit enough 
to live the year out? The rage for the newest thing, just because 
it is the newest, indicates a wide-spread degeneracy not pleasant 
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to think of. It accounts for a large share of public evils for 
which other supposed causes are wrongly blamed. The mere 
mechanical skimming of books—which is all they get as a rule— 
weakens the faculties, jades the mind, and creates a habit of 
shallowness which tells badly on the duties of citizenship. We 
have to live in a hurry, and no good ever came of slip-slop, 
which is what this leads to. The strange thing is that while we 
growl at having to rush everything, we go on buying and skim- 
ming books and newspapers that make a teaspoonful of brain- 
matter the basis for a kegful of «windy wordiness. 


A hundred years ago the annual output of novels was about 
16. We must, of course, allow for the difference in population 
and in education, but it is safe to say that the proportion of 
first-rate books that bid fair for immortality was far greater 
then than now. We exclude all but books of recreative character. 
With all their drawbacks, chiefly due to changed notions of taste, 
the old stories are incomparably better than those of this half 
century,—stronger, more graphic, heartier, honester, and they 
leave a sweeter flavor. In other words, life was simpler, and in 
that there lies a paradise of bliss we can never enjoy in our day. 








A Kansas clergyman, denomination not specified, is reading 
a novel, ‘‘ Jake, the Merchant,’’ written by himself, to his con- 
gregation in instalments, instead of sermons. Why not? Many 
novels are only elongated preachments ; why may not the hum- 
drum sermons be spun out as a to-be-continued story? The 
thing is a novelty if not a novel. If, as seems likely, the hero 
of this story is Jacob, a born trader and merchant-prince, a pro- 
test is in order against the too familiar abbreviation of his vene- 
rated name. If Kansas tolerates the mode of popularizing 
Biblical characters by hitting them off as Jake the Merchant, 
Jack the Baptist, or Joe the Carpenter, its amiability exceeds its 
judgment. 


A few weeks ago Thomas Bailey Aldrich made an extensive 
failure with a new volume of poems. Consolation has come to 
him in the shape of a $400,000 legacy. He may never write 
poetry any more, or he may write more and worse than ever, 
because he can print whether anybody buys or not. But we 
hope he will turn his golden thoughts to verse again and work 
his Muse regardless of expense, for Aldrich is one of our half- 
dozen artist poets. 


Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century Magazine, has 
the following in a recent article on editorial duties: 

‘‘ A frequent criticism of editors is that they injure literature 
by their censorship. _It is true that a good deal of the world’s 
best literature (including much of the literature well called sacred ), 
would not be accepted for a family magazine. Perhaps, however, 
a defense may be suggested by a couple of anecdotes. A brilliant 
and distinguished foreign author was once complaining to an 
American of the prudishness of the American public. The 
American answered that he thought that prudishness might, 
perhaps, justly be charged upon the American public; but, he 
added, that in view of certain recent developments in literary 
circles in London, and the present condition of French fiction and 
the French stage, he did not know that prudishness was ‘too 
high a price for Americans to pay for being, on the whole, the 
decentest people on the face of the globe.’ Perhaps there was 
the note of exaggeration in this retort, but I am inclined to think 
that there is more truth than exaggeration.’’ 


* O&K 





Ian Maclaren found occasion in one of his lectures for the 
following singular dictum on Burns: 

‘‘Tt was Burns, with his big heart, that invented the Scotch 
religion. He has spoken for the poor, the unfortunate, the 
downtrodden, and the outcast, and his prayers in verse will be 
read while literature is read, throughout the world.’’ This is 
liberal indeed for a Scotch Presbyterian divine, but the speaker's 
heart must have muddled his wits for the moment. So far from 
having ‘‘ invented ’’ any religion, an absurd expression anyway, 
much less ‘‘the Scotch religion,’’ as if religion is a manu- 
factured thing like whiskey, Burns suspected all professed 
religion and detested Scotch religiosity. His heart was right, but 
his head was weak and his backbone periodically shaky. Much 
must be forgiven to any Scotchman when he stands up to speak 
of Burns, but Dr. Watson is a minister. 
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The thin little pamphlet containing Edgar Allen Poe’s 
‘*Tamerlane,’’ its first appearance, fetched $1,250 at auction a year 
or so ago. This is the highest honor of its kind won by an 
American author, more than he won by any of his productions in 
his life. At a London book sale the other day a copy of Isaak 
Walton's ‘‘Compleat Angler,’’ dated 1653, sold for $1,760. In 1879 
a fine copy in choice binding was offered for $260, and the seller 
appended an apology for fixing so high a price, explaining that, 
with one exception, a copy had not been offered in twenty years. 
The next copy that came under the hammer produced $900, and 
by 18g1 the value had amounted up to $1,550. An analogous 
case is seen in the prices obtained for the first edition of the 
‘*Vicar of Wakefield.’’ Less than a generation ago the first 
edition could be had for $25, but in 1892 a copy sold for $490. 
The original edition of Gray's ‘‘ Elegy,’’ which was published at 
sixpence in 1751, mounted from $180 in 1888 to $370 in 1893. 

What next? As if there were not already a superfluity of 
crank and fad weakly weeklies and bizarre bi-weeklies, we are to 
be afflicted with another, this time from San Francisco. The new 
year is to see the birth of Phyllida ; or, The Milkmaid, a bi-weekly 
review ‘‘ devoted to Literary Topicks, and Reflections upon the 
doings of the Town and Country by several Ladies and Gentle- 
men of Quality and Parts.’’ 

7K 

Everything from Prof. Maspere’s pen is of the keenest interest 
and highest value. His new work, ‘‘ The Struggle of the Nations: 
Egypt, Syria and Assyria,’’ has just been published by the 
Messrs. Appleton. It is a companion volume to ‘‘ The Dawn of 
Civilization,’’ and contains the history of the ancient peoples of 
the East from the XIVth Egyptian dynasty to the end of the 
Ramesside period. This interval covers the sojourn of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt and the Exodus. ‘The author incidentally discusses 
at length the recently-discovered Egyptian stele mentioning the 
Israelites. 

Fy 

The new ‘‘Gads Hill’’ edition of the works of Charles 
Dickens, which the Messrs. Scribner are to publish, will consist 
of thirty-two volumes. Mr. Andrew Lang, who is to edit it, will 
contribute a literary and biographical introduction, a preface to 
each separate work, and critical notes. The original illustrations 
by Cruikshank, Hablot K. Brown and Seymour will be printed 
from unused duplicate plates in the possession of the publishers. 


* 
= 


An English paper tells of the blunders made by those who 
make mistakes as to the titles of books. ‘‘ Enoch in a Garden "’ 
stands for ‘‘ Enoch Arden.’’ It takes some head scratching, 
however, to make out ‘‘ Pharaoh’s Life of Christ ’’ to be ‘‘ Dean 
Farrar’s Life of Christ,’’ ‘‘ Frenchie Omens’’ ‘‘ French Heroines,’’ 
‘The Treakle in the Storm ’’ ‘‘ Tracked in the Storm,’’ or ‘‘ Play 
Actress and Cricket in the Pandemonium Ljibrary’’ for ‘‘ The 
Play Actress, by Crockett, in the Pseudonym Library.’’ 

* * 

Carlyle had not the flimsy novel-maker in mind when he 
uttered these impressive words : 

‘‘O thou who art able to write a book, which once in the 
two centuries or oftener there is a man gifted to do, envy not him 
whom they name City-builder, and inexpressibly pity him whom 
they name Conqueror or City-burner. Thou, too, art a Con- 
queror and Victor; but of the true sort, namely, over the Devil ; 
thou, too, hast built what will outlast all marble and metal and 
be a wonder-bringing City of the Mind, a Temple and Seminary 
and Prophetic Mount whereto all kindreds of the earth will 
pilgrim.”’ 

a a 

Last summer Mr. George W. Smalley went abroad in the 
interests of Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal, to write two articles, on 
‘The Personal Side of Bismarck’’ and ‘‘ The Personal Side of 
the Prince of Wales.’’ The first of these articles will be printed 
in the January issue of the Jourvna/. Unpublished portraits will 
illustrate the papers. 


*K 


Dr. Martineau's ‘‘ Faith, the Beginning ; Self-Surrender, the 
Fulfillment, of the Spiritual Life,’’ is made up in one volume, 
published by the Macmillan Company. ‘‘ The National Move- 
ment in the Reign of Henry III and Its Culmination in the 
Barons’ War,’’ by Oliver H. Richardson, which shows the polit- 
ical doctrines of the thirteenth century ; and ‘‘ Birdcraft,’’ by 
Elliot Coes, are the most recent publications of the Macmillan 
Company. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES FOR THOSE WHO TRAVEL. 


8S. ENGLISH Railways. ‘‘ Viator’ writes: ‘‘ Your corres- 
pondent ‘W. N. L,.’ affords very practical information about 
railroad travel in Spain. He has no very high opinion of English 
railway carriages, apparently, though he likes the wayside stations. 
There is much to be said for and against the small compartment, 
but there are Pullman's for all who prefer them, with dining and 
sleeping accommodations at: moderate price. In one matter the 
English lines, or one of them, the Midland, does better for its 
passengers than any line I have heard of here. A friend used to 
live in a town fifty miles from London. The single fare was one 
dollar third-class, there being. no second. Yet for a season, or 
commutation ticket he paid only $130 a year, entitling him to 
twenty trains each week day, the fastest doing the journey in 
an hour, the average trains doing it in an hour and twenty 
minutes. For this payment it was possible for him, with a 
number of others, to make the daily hundred mile round trip at 
a cost per week of only fifty cents more than the single round trip, 
and escape the crowding inevitable in local accommodation trains. 
What American line equals this ?”’ 

2k 

9g. SIX WEEKS IN EUROPE FOR $155. The principal of a 
school in Newark, N. J., tolda local interviewer how he managed 
this feat. It is worth reproducing in brief : 

‘*T believe I have the record,’’ said he. ‘‘I went across, 
stayed six weeks, not including the voyages, either going or com- 
ing, and spent but $155.’’ 

This may seem incredible, but the principal subsequently 
handed over his diary to the writer, in which every item of ex- 
pense, from the time of leaving the dock in New York to the car- 
fare from Market street station to his home was included. There 
were three of them in the party, all local school principals. Two 
had traveled in Europe before, but it was the one who had never 
seen the other side who got through on the least money. The 
others expended $165 and $175 respectively. The sum total for 
the trio was but a little more than the great majority use in tak- 
ing the trip alone. 

When they decided to go they made their plans very care- 
fully. They made up their minds first, that they were going for 
rest and recreation, were not going to tear furiously over the 
continent along the beaten track, and were not going to distress 
themselves with trying to cover a vast extent of territory at 
breakneck pace, at which so many Americans go. They were 
away from home almost exactly eight weeks and spent most of 
their time in four cities—Glasgow, Edinburgh, London and Paris. 

They sailed on July 11thonthe Stateline. They secured ex- 
cursion tickets over and back for $72.50 each, first class, and had 
their choice of staterooms. These were exceptional accommo- 
dations, and were not secured without influence. Still, this rate 
is not much less than the usual fare on this line, which is known 
as the cheapest of all transatlantic lines. The dock is in Brook- 
lyn, not far from the Brooklyn bridge. The people who travel 
on these steamers are mostly teachers, physicians and refined and 
intelligent persons whose means are not great. The steamers 
land in Glasgow, and the Newarkers arrived there after a ten 
day’s voyage. From the time of their arrival the principals kept 
strict account of every penny they paid out. They made the en- 
tries every night before retiring. In Glasgow they stopped at 
the Bridge Street Station Hotel, at two shillings (about fifty 
cents) aday. On the day they landed they spent but twenty- 
five cents each for supper. Every night they fixed upon some- 
thing they wanted to see the next day. They passed the morn- 
ing in seeing what they had fixed upon. In the afternoon they 
rested and took life easy at the hotel, smoking and reading. Oc- 
casionally one or two of them would take a stroll in the late 
afternoon or evening. 

The items in the principal's diary are many of them interest- 
ing. Dinner on the second day in Glasgow cost about thirty- 
five cents, supper but twenty cents. The principal bought some 
genuine Scotch gooseberries for a halfpenny, and gave an urchin 
a penny toturn a handspring. Lodgings for the three on the 
third day cost but $1.50. They spent a day in Ayr, the home 
of Burns. It cost each, including car fare, dinner, strawberries 
and a shave, about $1.80. The fare to Edinburgh from Glasgow 
was sixty-two cents each. A visit to Hollyrood cost twelve 
cents. From Edinburgh to London and return their tickets were 
about $8.50 each. ‘They went by steamer, and had a delightful 
journey down the North Sea along the English coast, in sight of 
land most of the time. The voyage consumed a day. The first 
dinner in London cost but twenty-five cents, and the second but 
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WANAMAKER’ S 


$1 SHIRTS at 50c.—fancy 
Men’ Ss bosom shirts with link cuffs 
Goods to match. 











And their 


It is the shirt bargain of the year. 
purchase marked a new a os : irt selling by one 
of America’s greatest shi t ma’ 

And here sg oe lots of WHITE SHIRTS—un- 


laundr'ed—35c. We've sold thousands of 
dozens of them a their goodnessis proven. Th's 
lot has such improvements as agg ew has sug- 
gested. Not the finest shirts made, but by far the 
best shirts sold at the prices named. 
The above lots on sale at both ends of the store. 
wae here are other unmatched values in men’s 


MEN'S NIGHT SHIRTS 465c. 
Neatly ep come wal — ‘a touch of color. 
Both ends of th 
MEN'S NIGHT “SHIRT, $1. 
Always have been $1.50. 
Both ends of the store. 


Men’ woe. - Cheviot Pajamas at 
had one little lot as aoa at $1.25, but that 
pid on ac ident of trade. 
Both ends of the store. 


Men’s #4 Scotch: Flannel Pajamas at $2.50. 
Best colorings. 
Men’s Pajamas at $2.25. Made from silk-striped 


madras. 
Chestnut ~treet. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Many small lots of Clothing that have 
been reduced to less than cost: 


65 BOYS’ ponte fo 
knee pants, in gray Chevio 
to 16 coe sizes. Reduced to $2 75 
BOYS’ SAILOR SUITS— 
of blue Cloth, 3 to8 _ sizes, 
at ccc ce wee 
YOUTHS’ SACK SUITS— 
in stylish —-. “fos 20 
years sizes, that were ” to 
$13.50, mow... . ° $6. 50 
BOYS’ KNEE PANTS— 
of black Velvet, lined through- 
out, 3 to 8 years sizes, that 


were $2.25, now ... . $l. 35 


BOYS’ REEFERS—of poe Chin- 





$1.85 


chilla, 3 to 16 years sizes. A large as- 
sortment, 
$2.95 to $7.50. 
pra a wd of on 
Kersey oth, velvet collar, 
6 to a4 years sizes, at . . $5. 50 
MEN’S OVERCOATS—of Dress Ker- 
sey, latest style, 
$7.50 to $25.00. 
‘ — a : 
ne blac iagonal effects, 
that were $10.00, now . . ” $8 75 
—. a er tent fancy 
mi an al _— all- 
WENO. . $7.50 
tooo BOYS’ KNEE PANTS—3 to I5 
years sizes, extra values, at 
50 and 765 cents. 
Mail orders promptly and accurately 
filled. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Please mention The American. 
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sixteen cents. Three lodgings and breakfasts for the three during 
the four days in London cost a trifle under $3.00. The fare to 
Paris and return for each was about $8.70. They stopped ten 
days in Paris, and for four nights’ lodgings and breakfasts each 
paid $4.25. A trip to Versailles cost a little less than a half 
dollar. Paris dinners averaged about forty cents. The last five 
days’ lodgings and breakfasts in Paris cost but $4.16 each. 

On August 14th they began to retrace their steps. One 
bought nearly $10.00 worth of presents before leaving Paris. 
This, of course, used up his money pretty thoroughly, and, as a 
matter of fact, when the trio returned to London they had little 
left. Fortunately they had their tickets all the way to New 
York, and had only to be extremely cautious in the expenditure 
of every penny to reach home ; but they had done what they 
set out to do—had enjoyed a six weeks’ sojourn in foreign lands 
on the money they would have spent in visiting watering-places 
in this country or in taking. occasional outings. 


WORDS OF WISDOM. 








HEN the sun was a-throwin’ his firebrands down, 
He’d cross his legs an’ say : 

‘“Thar’ll soon come a rain on the field an’ the town, 
But it’s providence weather for hay !”’ 


When the rain drowned the roses an’ flooded the corn 
He’d cross his legs an’ say : 
‘* Purty good se-son as shore as you’re born— 
Plenty more roses in May !”’ 


Nothin’ disturbed him the blessed year long— 
Always wuz ready ter say, 

With the world topsy turvy an’ things goin’ wrong: 
‘*Times’ll be better some day !’’ 


That’s how he looked at it! Dry up the wells, 
An’ kill off the cattle, an’ he 
Would still hear the music that rings frum the bells, 
An’ still sight the harbor from sea ! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 
*” 
The deepest and most useful lives are often the least 


tatious. 


osten- 


* 
Men are so constituted that everybody undertakes what he 
sees another successful in, whether he has aptitude for it or not. 
—Goethe. 


a 


#7 
It is very difficult for two persons to live agreeably together 
when one is determined to have his way about everything. We 
must learn to deny ourselves. Self-sacrifice is the gist of love. 
kok 


ha) 


% 

Many a life has been injured by the constant expectation of 
death. It is life we have to do with, not death. The best 
preparation for the night is to work while the day lasts dili- 
gently. The best preparation for death is life.—George Mac- 
donald. 
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A sailor being about to sail for India, a citizen asked him 
where his father died. 

‘In shipwreck.”’ 

‘And where did your grandfather die ?’’ 

‘As he was fishing a storm arose, and he with his com- 
panions perished.’’ 

‘* And your great-grandfather ?’’ 

‘* He also perished from shipwreck.’’ 

‘‘ Then, if I were you I would never go to sea.”’ 

‘Pray, Mr. Philosopher, where did your father die ?’”’ 

‘‘My father, grandfather, and great-grandfather died in 
bed.”’ 

‘Then, if I were you I would never go to bed, 
son of Neptune. 


’’ retorted the 


Ky 
Light that makes things seen, makes some things invisible. 
Were it not for darkness, and the shadow of the earth, the 
noblest part of creation had remained unseen, and the stars 
in heaven as invisible as on the fourth day, when they were 
created above the horizon with the sun, as there was not an eye 
to behold them. The cherubim shadow the mercy-seat: Life 
itself is but the shadow of death, and souls departed but the 
shadow of the living. All things fall under this name. The 
sun itself is but the dark Simulachrum (mage) and light but the 
shadow of God.—S’r Thomas Browne, (B. 1605) 
Cyrus.” 


‘‘ Garden of 
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~ PHILA. AND ) READING RY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS. 


On and after NOVEMBER 15, 1896. 


Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Phila. 


nities Via L. V. RB. R. 
uffalo Day Express : 
Parlor and Dining Car }aaily 9.00 A. M. 
Black Dia.oond Express week-days, 
For Buffalo (Parlor Car) } Tago P. M. 
Buffalo and Chicago Express daily 8-09 P M. 
Sleeping Cars ‘Y945P M. 
Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.10 
A.M .405 P.M. Daily (sleeper). 11.30 P. M. 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte a 
(Sleeper), daily, except Saturday, 11 30 P. M. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Reading Terminal, 7.30 (two-hour train), 
8.30, 9 3), 10.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.45 (dining car), 1 3u, 
3.05, 400. 42, 5.0), 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) P. M., 
1205 night. Sundays—8.30, 9 30, 11.50 (dining 
car) A M , 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) P. M., 
12.05 night. 

Leave 24th and Chestnut sts.. 4.00, 11.04 A M., 
12 57 (dining car), 3.08 4.10, 6.12, +.19 (dining car), 
11.58 P. M. Sundays—400 A. M. 1204 (diuing 
car), 4.10. 6.12, 8.19 (dining car), 11.58 P. M. 

leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 
800, 90 10.00, 11 30 A. M., 1.30, 2.0u, 3 30, 4.00 
(two-hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 6.00, 6.00, 
7.30,9v0 P. M., 12.16 night. Sundays—4 30, 9.00, 
10.00, 11 30 A. M., 20),400,60) P.M ,12 15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trai.s and sleep- 
ing cars on dng irains to an? from New Yorg. 

FOR BETH:.EHE “+, EASTON AND PUINTS 
IN LEHI H AND WYOMING VALLEYs, 6 05. 
8 U0, 900, 11.00 A. M., 12.30, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 8.00, 
9.45 P.M. Sundays— 6.25, 8 32, 9.00 A. ™., 1.10, 
4.20,800,9.45 P.M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect 
for Easton ) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown- Express, 8 35, 
1010 A. M., 12.45, 4.05, 6.50, .1.30 P.M. Accom., 
4.20. 7.45, 1106 A. M,, 1.42, 4.35, 553, 720 P. M- 
Sundays- Express 4.00, 9.05 A M., 11.30 P. M. 
Accom., 7.00, 1.05 A. MW. 6.15 P M. 

For ie: Fn 8.35, 10.10 A. M., 12 45, 
405, 6.30, 130 P M. Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M., 
1.42 +36 653,7.20 P. M. Sundays— Ex press, 4.00, 
905 A. M., 11.30 P. M. Accom., 7.00 A. M., 6.15 


.M. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg— Express, 8.33, 
10.10 A. M ,405 6.30 P.M. Accom., 4.20 A. M 
1.42,7.0 P.M Sundays— Express, 4.00 A. M 
Accom., 7.00 A. M , 6.16 P. M. 

For Gettysburg, 3.35, 10. 0 A. M. 

For Pottsville— Express, 8 35, 10.10 A M., 4.05 
6.30, 1130 P M. Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M., 1.42 
P.M. Sundays— Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 
P.M Accom , 7.00 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
8 36, 10.10 A. M,, 4.05, 11.30 P.M. Sundays- Ex- 
press 905 A M., 11.30 re. M. Additional for 
Shamokin— Express, week-days,630 P.M. Ac- 
com., 4.0 A.M. Sundays— Express, 4.00 A. M 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 1€.,0 A. M. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days Express, 9.00 A. M. 2.00,400 500 
P. M. Accom,, 8.00 A. M., 6.30 P.M. Sun- 
days— Express, 9.00, 10(0 A. M. Accom., 8.00 
A. M., 4.49 P. M. 

Parlor ca s on al! express trains. 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 A. M.,415 P. M. 


FOR CAPE MAY AND SEA ISLE CITY. 


9.45 A. M.,4.15 P.M. Sundays, 9.00 A. M. 
Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 
cor. Broad aud Chestnut, 833 Chestnut s‘reet, 
1005 ‘ hestnut street, 609 South Third street, 3962 
Market street and at stations. 
Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 





1. A. SWEIGARD, 
Gen. Supt. 


Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 














FASHION ano FANCY, 
WITH THE LOVE OF AN 
EASY GLIDING BICYCLE 
CALLS FOR THE . 
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||| 365 Days Ahead of Them All. 
’ Artistic Catalogue, 4c. in 
3¢ stam 
KEATING WHEEL CO., 
I MIDDLETOWN, CT. 














Please mention The American. 





1€ THE AMERICAN. 


Vl GGE ‘dey AND 


NUBBINS. 


E dog, he rule de possum tree ; 
De snake, he feed on frog ; 
De possum, he whip out de coon ; 
De coon tear up de dog, 


De big fish swaller up de small-- 
Des eat ‘em, head an’ tail. 

De whale come ‘long an’ gobble all, 
De man, he kill de whale. 


De preacher preach an’ pass de cup, 
An’ seek de heathen do’ 

De heathen eat de preacher up, 
An’ he doan’ preach no mo’. 


Oh believers, 
What you gwine ter say ? 

How you gwine ter reconcile 
Dese things on judgment day? 





An astute little boy was asked the other day what was meant 
by the ‘* Sins of Omission,’’ and he responded without any pause 
or hesitation, ‘* The sins we have forgotten to commit !"’ 


Horse dealer—‘‘I warrant this horse sound and kind.’ 
Possible buyer—‘‘ How about speed?’’ ‘‘Speed? Well, I'll 
tell you. Old man Grimes died the other day ; died rich, you 
know, and it was understood that his will was to be read at the 
house after the funeral was over. Well, sir, I was out on the 
road with this horse that day, and hang me if I didn’t beat the 
Grimes family back from the cemetery.”’ 


yours was a sell, all right,’’ said the tailor 
‘But nobody bought anything.’ 


That scheme of 
to the advertising man. 





I was the only passenger in the car. Midway of a block 
another came in. His hat was crushed and his clothing daubed 
with mud. Fora longtime he sat in gloomy meditation. Then he 
hitched up toward me and said: ‘‘I guess I’m the dodrottedest 
fool running loose in this town.’ ‘“So?’’ L said. ““ Yes, ‘sir: 
I ain't got sense enough to be let go without a guardeen. See 
that car up ahead there?” did. It was half a dozen blocks 
away. ‘* Waal, sir, I run like sixty for more’n a block to ketch 
that car.’’ ‘*Couldn’t catch it, eh?’’ ‘‘ Yes, Icould. That's 
the trouble. I did ketch it, an’ I gin the conductor a dime on 
the hind platform an’ he gin me a nickel change. Then some- 
how I up an’ dropped the nickel overboard. I hollered to the 
conductor to stop the car, but he wouldn't do it, so I ups and 
jumps off backwards. Look a’ my clo’es. When I got up that 
car was out o’ reach, so I had to wait for this one.’’ ‘‘ Did you 
find your nickel?’’ ‘‘Oh, yes; found that right enough. Lost 
my car, spilt my clo’s an’ skint my back jest for the gratifyin’ 
privilege of pickin’ up that doddeen nickel an’ givin’ it to this 
conductor. I used to think Bill Thompson was the dingedest 
fool agoin’, but I guess I’m clost onto him.’’ ‘‘ What did Bill 
do?"’ ‘‘W’y, don’t you know? Bill's dog got his head stuck 
in a pitcher, an’ Bill cut off the head to save the pitcher, and 
then broke the pitcher to get the head out.’ 


An inspector of schools was one day examining a class of 
village school children, and he asked them what was meant by a 
pilgrim? A boy answered, ‘‘ A man that travels from one place 
to another.’’ The inspector with elaborate patience, hoping to 
elucidate intelligence, said :. ‘‘ Well, but I am a man who travels 
from one place to another. Am I a pilgrim? Whereupon the 
boy promptly exclaimed: ‘‘Oh! but please, sir, I meant a good 
man. 





You need 
it now. 


The best presentation of the great 
question which was paramount in the 
recent campaign. Over 6,500,000 
voters wanted bimetallism then; 
more want it to-day. All want 


Prosperity. 


Those who read! what Wharton 
Barker has to say in his great book on 


Bimetallism or 


The Evils of Gold Mono- 
metallism and the Benefits 
of Bimetallism, *% *% * »* 


will know where to look for pros. 
perity and appreciate what must be 
done to bring it about. 


ows 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Paper bound edition, = - $ .50 
Library Edition, Cloth, - > 1.00 


A limited number of slightly'shop-worn 
copies —poper edition—are being sold at 
half price, 25 cents a copy. 


ae) 
Barker Puscisuina Co., 


119 South Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


1897 


gg Pn Se » 
Invest in a Gold Mine. 


10 CENTS PER SHARE. 


We havea group of nine Free Milling 
Gold properties, running from $10to $200 
per ton, mill test, fully developed, with 
sufficient ore on dumps and in sight to 
run a mill for years. Only enough stock 
offered to raise the balance of Twenty 
Thousand Dollars to put up a mill on the 
property. Twothirds already taken. 
First output of mill is obligated to refund 
all money paid for this stock. The com- 
pany further agrees to reclaim Stock at 
50 per cent premium, ninety days after 
the mill is in motion on the property if 
desired by the holders. This makes it the 
greatest opportunity ever offered for an 
absolutely safe investment, with a cer 
tainty of large returns. We claim it will 
pay as high as 200 per cent. per month on 
the investment when properly equipped. 
Further information cheerfully furnished 
on application. 


G. P. MULCAHY & CO., 
INVESTORS, 
Reset 8 and 9, Great Eastern Building. 
mame Wash. 
Seo e eR @ 


Leese ea EH 
Books Bought 


Have you any to sell? 
i Send us a list of them. 


[January 2, 








Largest collection of 


OLD BOOKS 


in America, 


Leary’s Old Book at 


9 South Ninth St. 
Philadelphia. 
First store below Market Sr, 


SF 4 


3 Ae os RD 





$2,150 NemiP "New ter $700 
Small engine. Inventory. Will help pay 


freight if far. E.W. Fish, Penn Yan, N. Y. 





qensnepsnenen 
THE NATION’S FAVORITE : 
MUSICAL JNSTRUMENT, ; 


ZIM 


ise) INIA) is ea) f 
(a8) (74 BS) as) ll 






We illustrate above our style 2% a. 
(NJ) harp. This instrument has 28 ge od og 
7 oars producing 7 chords. The whole is 
nicely finished. Sent by express paid to 


a 
y m8) Ke ig (4 BS) 


any express office in the United States 
upon receipt of i. Send ~~ our hand- =. 
some illustrat tory “How the Auto- (ia 
harp Captured the oe oi which de- (gy) 
scribes our various styles. Autoharps ae 
range in price from $1.30 to $150. For sale 
by all music dealers. ____. <u. Q— ame [RD 
we 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 


109 £. 13TH ST., NEW YORK. 


INIA) is a) IRI _ INIA 
id) (a8) vas mas) 
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A Method 
according 
to Nature. 


The experiments of modern physicians and 
scientists have established the fact that many of 
the germs of disease enter the body by the 
inhalation of air Jaden with bacteria or microbes 
These germs are very small, but their work is 
deadly. Still many of these are comparatively 
harmless to persons in health ; but as soon as an 
organ is diseased it isattacked. The experiments 
of Koch and others have shed much light upon 
this important subject. But up to the present 
time, the culture of bacteria appears to have 
met with much greater success than their de- 
struction. As we cando so little to destroy 
these minute enemies, is not the most sensible 
course to strengthen and revitalize the system so 
that it may repel and resist their destructive 
influence? And does it not seem very fitting that 
the revitalizing element should enter the body 
through inhalation of oxygen which is at once 
a revitalizer and germicide? The experience of 
years and the testimony of thousands show 
Compound Oxygen to be the agent needed. 

If you wish further information, write us and 
we will send you, free of charge, abundant 
evidence. Send for book of two hundred pages, 
with reco:ds and testimonials of surprising 
cures of various forms of disease and debility 
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alogue, illustrated in colors 
geo | full descriptions of 
all our ieate and Organs. 
REMEMBER we are the only 
firm of actugl manufacturers 
ely to the general public direct, at factory cost—the only firm Where you get the 
Real Exact value for yourmoney. There are no Agents’, Dealers’ or Middlemen’. profits 


added. ¢2-CASH or on EASY PAYMENTS 


to suit your circumstances. Pianos Orzaus shipped on thirty days’ trial in 
your own home under our special warrant for twenty-five years, No money re- 
= quired in advance, Safe delivery to pur- chaser guaranteed. 
REFERE TERMS: No Satisfaction. No Pay. 


It will cost you nothing to convince yourself. 
Home Treatment is sent out by express, to h¢ 
used at home. 
Office treatment is administered here. Con 
sultation free. 
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Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 


1529 Arch Street, 


us «during ng the past 3, 3% years. Our new book 

People,” con ing a 

5 a recent references, sent free. Don’t 
fall to write at once to 

co., 


ell cat ili ata ati at at at al 








aa" Philadelphia, P. 


See le el stn st ct atte ate sl ai ae 











